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ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF MUNGO PARK, ESQ... 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THAT UNFORTUNATE TRAVELDER. 


M R. Mungo Park’s first journey 
along the Niger in Africa, to as- 
certain the course of that river, is 
wellknown. He returned from it 
in 1796. With a determination 
worthy of a better fate, he again 
set out some years after on a simi- 
lar expedition, and’though no cer- 
tain account of hin has reached 
this country, yet Jong absence 
gave strong gro ‘for 8 

that he perished either by , 
or the hostility of the natives. “The 
latter of these supposition’ has, 
unhappily for the cause of écience, 
proved too true. = 

The following account is ex- 
tracted frem a journal originally 
written in Arabic, and translated 
thence into Joliffe and English, by 
an African merchant named Isaaco, 
who was sent by the governor of 
Senegal to procure tidings of Mr. 
Park. On arriving at Sansanding, 
he met with Amaudy Fatouma, 
who had served as a guide to the 
traveller through the interior of 
the country, and received from him 
the account here given: 

AMAUDY'S JOUBNAL. 

We departed from Sansanding 
the 27th day of the moon: We 
went to Selli in two days ; the same 
village where Mungo Park 
onhis first voyage. Therehe boug 

Vor, IL 


a slave to help us to navigate the 
canoe; we went in two days to 
Jenni without landing; we gave 
the chief of the village a sieve of 
baft ; Kg continued and staid at 
Sibb forget how m da 
we srtivel bere witheiee' th ies. 
ger. On’passing Sibby, three ca- 
noes came after us with their wea- 
pons ; being certain of their hos- 
tile intentions, we repulsed them 
and passed on. Came to Cab- 
bara ; on passing there, three ca- 
noes came again to oppose our 

; we repulsed them by force 
as before ; came to Toomboucou- 
too; on passing there we were 
again assailed by three other ca- 
noes, which we repulsed; passéd 
Gourdumo, after passing seven ca- 
noes that were sent a 
we also repulsed; we lost: one 
white man by sickness ; there were 
then in the canoe only four white 
men, myself, aid three slaves we 
had bought, making eight hands ; 
each of us had fifteen masquets’ a 
piece, well loaded, and always 
ready for action’; fa aca be- 
fore a village of which ] forget the 
name, the tasers ‘obey King 
Golijigi ; passing this viliage 
sixty canoes came after us, which 
we repulsed after killing many 
the ae as we bad in 
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334 Mungo Park's Voyage along the Niger. (Nov. 
our former engagements. dn this stopped the canoes and the aes 


last. action we killed so sa i re , Sho 
chal Ot bdr ut cory saa a Whhoee, Token bh a 
1 took holdof \Wustin’s hundsyand and carry your canoes with ine ;” 
said, “« We have killed enough, let they then sent me on board in ano- 
us cease firing.” Mastin wanted ther canoe. . Mungo. Park then let 
to kill mie; he Mungo Park . them all go.’ A’ short time after 
interfered, fér passing Goliigi, opt Aeparture, twenty canoes from 
a long way, we met an army Very ‘ the place came after us ; when 
str all on foot; of" ma A néar they hailed us,and 
the Poule nation, Pa bes any, aaichteme, “ Aniedi Fatouma, 
beasts whatsoever With them: we how can you passin, our coun 
passed on the other side of the without giving us any thing?” 
Joliba; and went on without! aby repeated the same to Mango Park, 
hostility. who gave them a few grains of 
On gding along, the éanoe touch- amber and other trinkets, and they 
ed on the rocks, An bpponee: went away peaceably, 
mus rose on the other side of the Afterwards we came to a’ shal- 
rock upon us, and was like tohave low part of the river, where we 
destroyed the canoe; we fired on found on the shore a'great number: 
the abimal, drove him away, and of the natives sitting; on our-com- 
with great pains got our boat off. ing near they got up; we present- 
We came to anchor m the middle ed our to them; where- 
ofthe river before Cafio; passed upon they ran off to the interior,’ 


the day there, and departed.in the and went to their village. | A little’ 


evening. We had whien we first farther.on we found’ the river bar-: 
embarked a great quantity ofpro- red by the rocks, but there were 
visions of all, kinds, the canoe be- three small passes. On coming’ 
ing very large, and capable of. near one of the passes, we saw the 
holding an handred people; we same people standing on the tops 
had: no occasion to stop at any of the rocks, which eauséed great’ 
place; neither did. we; we came uneasiness to us all) especially to 
to anchor near an island, found a me: and I vowed before I’ passed 
gtent quantity ef hippopotamus there again tomake great presents. 


on Shore; on our approach they We then went to a pass of less’ 


went into the water in such confu- danger, and escaped’ unmolésted: 
sion, that almost, upset our We passed before Carmasse, came 
cance ; on all night. In to anchor, and gave one piece of 


the morning three canoes from baft to the chief. We went onand - 
Caffo came. after us, which we re- anchored at another village called“ 


pulsed ; we came to.a small.island; Gourmon; I was sent on shore 
and found there some natives, I with 40,000 cous, ‘to buy’ milk, 


way sent onshore to get some milk; rice, and onions, which I did, and’ 


whet I got. among the natives, I departed in theevening late: The“ 
saw two canoes go on board to chief of the village sent a canoe af- 

scl fresh provisions, fowls, and ter us, which hailed us; 1 answer- 

tice; When among them, one of ed them; they said)’ «the chief of 
the mitives wanted to kill me: he the village sent us after you to let’ 
took ltvld of me as a prisoner; but you know, that there is before you 
Munge Park seeing what passed; a very large mountain, and a very” 
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large army on its‘top, waiting for 
your conmg: you had better’ be 
well on your guard.” We imnie- 
diately cane to an anchor, and 
passet there the rest of the day 


and the night. Next morning we 
departed ; on ‘passing before the 
sane mountain we sdw that army, 
being all Moors, with their*horses, 
camels, &c. but without ary fire- 
arms. We went on, and havitig 
entered the country of Hhaoussa, 
came to an anchor. Mungo Park 
said to me, “ ¥ou are pow ‘at the 
end of your jourwey. I -had ‘en- 
gaged you to conduct me here ; 
here you are. going ‘to lezvé me ; 
but before you go you wust give 
me the names of’ all the necessari¢s 
of life in the languages of the couh- 
try { am going to pass.” This 1 
agreed todo. We passtd twodays 
together without Jamling: during 
our voyage I was the only ene who 
landed. We departed and atrived 
at Yaour, where TF landed next 
inorning, with a musquet and sabre 
to carry to the chief'as a presént. 
I had also three pieces df batt, 
which I gave to Allagi, Allhagibi- 
roo, and another whose name I 
forget, all three Marabouts; the 
chief gave us a bullock, one sheep, 
three jars of hioney, three jars of 
butter, and fourmen’s load of rice. 
Mungo Park had paid me what we 
had agreed fot my pains, before I 
departed from him: 1 thet: said to 
him, “ F agreed to conduct you to 
the kingdom of Haoissa; we are 
now in Haowtssa, avd I have ful- 
filled my engagements with you.” 
He gave me 700 cous, and ordered 
me to buy some provisions for him, 
which I did; he gave me five silver 
rings, some powder and flints, to 
carry to the chief of the village, 
and say to him, it is to the king 
living near this village a presént 
from the white man, who is going 


Mungo Park, killed by the Natives >: : 
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away and taking leave ou’ and 
y “he ‘fy : 
































of the king.” dhe 
chief then asked Mango Park if 
he intended to go back.. Mungo 
Park sail; « No, 1 will not come 


back,” We slept there next day, 
being Sithrday 0) baker. 
parted, and I staid on shore} and 
slept where I had Janded. - wens 
to salute the king at his village ; on 
arriving there I found .two horse- 
men, setit by the chief of the_vil- 
lage to the king, who, said, ** The 
chief sends ts to tell you, the, 


whice men went away without giv- 
ing you or me any .thi they 
have a great deal of but J 


have received nothing from thems 

avd this Amaudy, Fatowma , has 

likewise made a foolef us.” The 

king ten immediately ordered me 

to be put in itons. i was cast in 

irons, and every thing taken frora 

me, Next day some were for kil- 

ling me; and some pot... Ly 
They seat anarmy to a village 

called*Ijoussa, near the sivét.— ~ 

Befove that village there i¢, a rock — 

stopping the whdle breadth ef the 

fiver, beiag very high ; there isa 

hole where the water gan pass, bug. 

very narrow; his army went and 

took possession of this high, rock, 

When Mungo Park attempted ta 

pass, the people to throw 

rocks nd lances at him, - Munge 

Park defended hitnself for, a long 

time ; he had two slaves killed ab 

the stern, after defending them- 

selves long; and being evercor 

by fitimbers and fatigue, and the 

current so strohg, they began to. 

throw éver every thing they had, 

in the boat... Park. took 

hold ef one of the white men, and 

they threw themsely@s inte. the 

water. Mastin did same ta 

the other'white man, The natives 
rsisted in throwing rocks and 

ances. The only man remaining 
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in the canoe, a slave, said to them, 
“ There is nothing in the canoe 
but me,!why are you so desperate? 
cease and take me if you like:” 
which they did. They took the 
canoe and the man, and went back 
to the king. * : 

I was kept in irons for three 
months, when the king released 
me, and gave me a slave woman. I 
then went to see the slave who had 
been taken in the canoe, who told 
me how Mungo Park had died, 
which I have related above. He 
said that nothing was found but 
himseif and a sword belt, which he 
said was with the king, who made 
of it a sangle for his horse. I then 
sent a Poule to get me the belt, by 
any means, and at any price, and 
any thing else he could find be- 
longing to Mungo Park. I left 
Madina and went to Sansanding, 
and from thence to Sego. On my 
arrival | went to Dacha, the king, 
and told him as above related. He 
said he would have gone and des- 
troyed that country, if it was not 
so far. Hethen formed an army 
and went to Banancoro: I followed 
him and staid there with the king. 
The army was sent to Haoussa, but 
after passing Toomboucoutoo, they 
halted at Sacha, and di hed a 
courier to the king to let him know 
where they were, and that Haoussa 
was too far off for an army to go 
thither. The king ordered them 
to go to Massina, a small country 
bolonging to the Poules, and take 
all their cattle and return, They 
did so, and brought with them a 
great quantity of cattle, after the 
vanguard had been out three 
months: the main army did not 
return till the end of fourth 
month. 

The king was much displeased 
with the chiefs of the army, and 


Tsaaco returns to Senegal. 
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wanted to punish them for not go- 
ing where he had sent them.— 
They said they went as far as they 
possibly coald, but the distance 
was too great: it would have des- 
troyed the army, and prudence 
dictated to them the hard neces- 
sity of returning. We came alto- 
ther back to From Sego 
went to Sansanding, and staid 
there four months. The Poule I 
sent came back, after a voyage: of 
eight months, with the belt. He 
told me he had bribed a young 
girl, slave of the king, to steal the 
belt, and brought it to me; he 
could get nothing else, as nothing 
remained after Mungo Park. I 
then went to Sego, and told the 
king what I had got belonging to 
Mungo Park, and that 1 was 
ing back to Senegal. The king 
wanted me to spend the remainder 
of the season with him. |] said I 
could not: as my mission was at 
an end, I could not stay. 


Here terminates the jdurnal of 
Amaudy Fatouma: after which 
Isaaco, from whose journal the 
above has been extracted, conti- 
nues thus— 


Amaudy Fatouma being-a 
and upright man, I had him 
with Mungo Park. What he re- 


lated to me with oath may -be be- 
lieved, having no interest, nor any 
hopes of any reward no- 
thing remaining of Mungo Park or 
his effects. relations of seve- 
ral travellers who had passed the 
same country agreeing with Amau- 
dy's journal, the dangers I. should 
have run, to no effect, in such a 
distant and my being certain 
of laces walle all p oe rea- 
sons € me to go no farther. 
After obtaining the belt, I thought 
it better to return to Senegal. 
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MEMOIR OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 


POET LAUREAT. 
ee - 


Tuene is certainly a motive of 
a higher rank than mere curiosity, 
which excites the desire of infor- 
mation about persdns of celebrity. 
We form vague and erroneous no- 
tions of men from their works and 
their achievements, and long to 
have some — idea of them, 
which may bring us into a sort of 
intimacy with them. This is a 
testimony borne to merit when it 
arises {ram admiration of their ta- 
lents or their virtues, and as it is 
involuntary, it is the more flatter- 
ing. But it is to be distinguished 
from that impertinence which rends 
the veil of» privacy, breaks in, 
without licence or leave, upon re- 
tirement, and betrays a man in his 
unbraced hours, to the vulgar gaze 
of an idle world, Those circum- 
stances which the curiosity of a fu- 
ture age may, if they be worth the 
trouble, bring to light, it isashame- 
ful indelicacy to tell of cotempo- 
raties; and when a writer in a 
publication like ours chooses a liv- 
ing subject, he should consider 
that he Is to give a portrait of his 
life, and notto dissect it : he should 
consider the person of whom he 
writes, as present in the circle to 
which his pen introduces him, and 
ask himself whether, in that case, 


— common hey apa Pm 
‘ith these principles in view, we 
shall, therefore, only think our- 
selves at li to state, that Ro- 
bert Southey, Esq. was the son of 
respectable nts in a commer- 
cial situation, and born onthe 12th 
of August, 1774, in the city of 
Bristol. tees naga to read 
and spell is of little impertance,— 
The chief part of his scholastic 
education he received at Westmin- 
ster, where be entered in the year 
1787, and quitted when in the 
sixth form in the beginning of the 
per 1792. He was distinguished 
ere rather for the acute- 
ness of his Ss "ese o-ang 
of his disposition, ri- 
ety of his conduct, than for his 
pre-eminence in the performance 
of his prescribed tasks, though in 
these he was neither negligent nor 
deficient. But his imagination was 
lively, and his feelings strong ; and 
he could not always stop to tréns- 
late them into a dead language, 
when that of his own country 
sented a ready channel for their 
overflow. On this account he took 


he would dare to chatter about — 


him with the same freedom as he 
scribbles. The subject of this 
memoir has, we believe, as little 
reason to shrink from publicity as 
any man. But who is there that 
would choose to be exposed una- 
wares to the comments of a pear 
to have his “‘ downgoings is 
uprisings” watched, and all the or- 
dinary, though blameless, opera- 
tions of his life pointed out for no- 
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minster school, Mr. Southey form- 
ed his most intimate connexions, 
which have attended him in ho- 
nourable and uninterrupted friend- 
ship through life. Frem hence he 
was removed to Baliol college, at 
Oxford, which he entered as a com- 
moner in 1792. In one of the va- 
cations, in the year 1793, he wrote 
his first poem, Joan of Arc, while 
ona visitto Mr. Bedford, one of 
his school-fellows, whose family 
then resided at Brixton Causeway, 
im Surrey. Ina summer-house at 
the end of a large garden, secure 
from interruption and noise, the 
youthful poet in six weeks saw his 
jabours begin and finish, He has 
Riven a classical character to the 
spot— 

* As wandering saints poor huts have sa- 

cred made.” 

The original manuscript is, we un- 
derstand, preserved with due care 
in the hands of the friend whose 
guest Southey then was; but in 
the course of the work going 
through the press, it was nearly, 
es he himself informs us, “ re-writ- 
ten.” It was published in the year 
1796, after his return from a tour 
in Spain and Portugal, whither he 
was taken by his maternal uncle, 
the Rev. Herbert Hill. This gen- 
tleman was for many years chap- 
lain to the British factory”at Lis- 
bon; and the opportunity which 
was thus afforded to Southey of 
visiting those countries, led him to 
direct his studies to their history 
and literature. His library is stored 
with many valuable works, printed 
and in manuscript, in the languages 
of both of them. When he came 
back to eee he published an 
account of his travels, under the 
title of “ Letters written during a 
sbort residence in Spain and Por- 
tugal.” They shew great accu- 


racy of observation, and contain, 
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as far as they go, a faithful repre- 
sentation of the character both of 
the people and the things which 
he saw, and are written with a sim- 
plicity and sincerity of feeling, 
rarely to be met with in the reci- 
tals of modern travellers, 

In the yeat 1801, Mr. Corry, 
then chancellor of the exchequer 
for Ireland, without any personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Souwhey, 
but merely from admiration of his 
works arid his character,. offered 
him the situation of his sceretary. 
The duties of it were few, and 
they did not bring -him into much 
intimacy with his principal. The 
post, too, was one in which no per- 
manency could. be promised ; it 
lasted for about a year, aud an- 
swered the goed-natured pur 
for which it was intended, that of 
paying a compliment to a man of 
high talents, and adding to his 
emolument without eveumbering 
him with the trammel and routine 
of office. 

In the autumn o° the year 1803, 
Mr. Southey fixed upon Greta 
Hal], atiouse alittle removed above 
the tows of Ketwick, im Cumber- 
land, f@ the residence of himself 
and his family. The scene that is 
constantiy before his eyes is caleu- 
lated to make a poet or an artist. 
He commands a view of Derwent- 
water, the most beautiful of the 
lakes, with all the mountains, in 
their variety of shapes, which 
flank it, while behind him towers 
the gigantic Skiddaw. Here, in 
the season in which this singular 
country is visited by tourists, he 
receives, with cheerful and easy 
hospitality, all those who are fertu- 
nate enough to procure mtroduc- 
tion to him, and, not unfrequently, 
those who know how to introduce 
themselves ; and as he has learned 
the happy secret of never being 
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idle, yet ahways at Icisure, he does 
not feel those inconveniencies which 
result from interruption to persons 
whe have subjected themsclyes to 


rigid habits. He apportions no 
particular hours of the day to par- 
ticular employments. His, mind 
is always capable of action, and 
he caa, of course, direct its ope- 
rations, suspend them, or resunie 
them, in whatever vein he may 
choose to follow. Those who 
know him intimately are best ac- 
quainted with the purity and beau- 
ty of his private life. Tlie public 
may read his character in his 
works, for the poet and the man 
are the same. sentiinents flow 
from tlie heart; and the feelings 
and the morals which are displayed 
and elucidated in his fictions, are 
at once the moving springs and ‘he 
ornaments which actuate and eni- 
bellish his conduct: imits reality. 
In the summer of the year 1813, 
when Mr. Southey last visited 
London, he was greeted on‘ the 
morning of his arrival with the in- 
telligence, that his Royal Nigtt- 
ness the Prince Regent doigned 
to confér on Ifjin the poetic laurel, 
which liad become vacant by the 
death of Mr. Pye. The gronnds 
of his fame as a poet were alreatly 
known’ and established; the dis- 
tinction of royal favour added to 
its celebrity, but could not alter 
its character. In the present. in- 
stance, it nay Be, said, without 
presumption, tobe one of those 
which “blesses him that gives and 
him that takes ;’ and be aecord- 
ingly accepted the offer se gra- 
ciously pyroffered;, ‘The: nahle- 
minded and manly liberality of the 
Prince stipulated for no annual 
and-eust tribute of falsome 
adulation; but: the Carmen Tri- 
umphale, and the congratalatory 
his Royal 


odes lately addressed to 


List of Southey’s Writings. 
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Highuess and to‘ the Alfied Sove- 
reigns, his visitors, deéldve’ wié 
sense whiclt the poet’ entertaitis of 
the clainis which’ his office haa’ 
upon him, when he uy evince that 
sense with credit to hiniself; and 
testify his feelings of gratitudé 
the hand’ wiitelf Haw placed’ the 
wreath upon his texiples, 

To what account Mr, Souttiey 
has turned his. leisure’ iy. the beau. 
tiful and romantie retreat whith. 
he has chosen, the subjoined’ list 
of the literary labours, which, we 
believe, iocludes all tat Wavé been” 
published by Ning, will slew ; 

Pooms by R. verge Si aiid RR 
Lovell, L vol. 12m. ¥ 

Soair of Arc, IvoR 4to. 1'°796. 

Petiis,, L vol. T2niee 1797. 

Letters ftom. Spain. and’ Porta- 
gal, I vol. 8va. 1797, : 

Joaw of. Arc, 2d. edits 2° vol& 
8vo. 1798. 

Poems, 2 vols. 12ino. 1798. 

Annual’ Anthology, Tet vol: 
1799. 
Ditto, ditto, 24 vol. 1800; 

‘Tialaba, the Destroyer, 2 veld 
120. 1801. 

Works of Thomas Chattertoii,, 
3 vals. Svo..1803. 

Awmadisof Gaul, translation, 3” 
vols..12mo. 1808. 

Madev, a poem, IT vol. 40. 
180G. 

Specimens of the later Exglisit 
poets, 3 vols, .8vo, 1807. 

Palmerin of England, ttansla- 
tien, 4A -velsy 12mei.1 807+. 

Eepriella’s Letters (attributed® 
to Mr. Sdathey), 3 vols. 12mo, 
1807. 

Remamsof Kirke White;,with a 
life, 2 vols..8vo. 1807. 

The Chronicle of the Cid, trans- 
lated from the Spandvhh 1 vol. 4to. 
1808. 
History-of Breailj. batovuls 4tp- 
1810. 
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The Curse of Kehama, 1 vol. 
4to. 1810. 

The Origin, Nature, and Ob- 
ject of the new System of Educa- 
tion, 1 vol. 12mo. 1812. 

Omniana, 2 vols. 8vo. foolscap, 
1812. 

Life of Lord Nelson, 2 vols. 
small 8vo. 1813. 

Carmen Triumphale, 1814. 

Congratulatory Odes, 1814. 

In addition to this list, Mr. 
Southey has announced a poem 
upon thet remarkable epoch in 
Spanish history, the invasion of 
' the Moors. The public look for 
it with that eagerness and interest 
which is naturally founded upon 
their knowledge of its author's ta- 
lents. We are confident that they 
will not be disappointed.* 

It may not be irrelevant to state, 
that a bust of Mr. Southey was 
last year modelled by Mr. Smith, 
sculptor, in are Norton-street. 
It is an admirable likeness. 

We cannot more appropriately 
terminate this memoir, than by 

uoting the conclusion of an arti- 
s in the Quarterly Review, the 


subject of which is Mr. Southey’s 
History of Brazil :—‘ As a moral 


writer, Mr. Southey will leave be- 
hind him a name which few of his 
cotemporaries will have equalled. 
In these respects, indeed, it is per- 
haps necessary to observe, that a 
gradual and important change ap- 
pears to have taken place in some 
5 Oe ee ae 


Ancient Customs— Hoasting. 
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of our author's opinions. We no 
longer find in the productions of 
his pen that querulous discontent 
under the existing state of society, 
and that undefined aspiration after 
fair dreams of liberty—dreams in- 
deed, but * such hy our Milton wor- 
shipped !"—which, by the prejudice 
they excited pours: wseunersaes 
ductions, retarded, we believe, the 
popularity he must otherwise have 
obtained in a certain quarter, till 
after maturer age and melancholy 
experience had subdued and s0- 
bered down the livelier tints of his 
outhful enthusiasm. At 

if we wish to educate in the minds 
of youth a lofty sense of national 
dignity, a temperate zeal in the 
cause of freedom, and a manly 
hatred for every species of 

sion or cruelty, if we desire to 
raise in them that admiration of 
individual merit, which speaks to 
the feelings, and stimulates the 


emulation of the soldier or the ci- . 


tizen, as well as the statesman or 
arma and makes the study of 
istory aschool, not only of na- 
tional politics, but of vir- 
tues ; if, in short, we wish to breed 
ap pe eer land as Eng- 
and now most to preserve 
her, few better manuals can be 
found than the works of Robert 
Southey.” These observations 
were made previous to this poet's 
acceptance of the laurel. It is 
painful to observe the of 
sentiment prevalent in his few writ- 
ings published since that period. 


EEE 
(for the Monthly Museum.) 
ANCIENT CUSTOMS RELATING TO IRELAND. 
i 


HOASTING. 


ting to the city of Dublin, taken 


from an authentic record, tends 


Tue following document rela- to illustrate this sin 


custom ¢ 
James Bellew, merchant, by his 
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bill shewed that there was due 
unto him by the mayor, sheriffs, 
commons, and citizens of Dublin, 
the sum of £18 sterling or there- 
abouts, ready money laid out by 
him to such soldiers as were ut 

his leading the last soe hoast- 
ing with the lord A iy in the 
north, which money they, tefused 
to see him satisfied, for that 
he was put forth on het Na 


journey by them, and by th 
right ought to have 


his said travail. By, theirs... 
they say that by 


virtye 
mandment frog. t hon ct 
able the send f as Eb . well 
willinted to the wt 


rformed accord- 
ing: Sey a rade, that there is 
a custom usually used in the said 
_city time out of mind of every 
man to the contrary, that the 
charges of all such ral risings 
out should be borne by way of con- 
tribution or cesse, upon the several 
corporations or inhabitants of the 
said city, who were charged for the 
last general hoasting, as in former 
times they have been accustomed, 
and if any part thereof be unre- 
ceiyed, it is as ugh the negligence 
of the plaintif | himself, being one 
e the sheriffs and — ~~ 
eing, who are appointed b 
Fe od and conilitetioos of, the 
city to collect and levy the said 
charge, happening or rising in the 
time s their offices.. To Paso" fa 
replied, that he was i y 
the defendants in the nasa, 
hoasting to have the ing of 
sixty soldiers, for which they 
agreed, promised, and concluded 
to pay him 4s. sterling a day ; to 
the lieutenant 3s, 4d, to the aun-. 
cient, drome, and serjeant 2s. 4d. 
a piece, and to each soldier sixteen 
— a dey, and that he should 
ot. Ii, 


Ancient Rates of Soldiers’ Pay. 
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‘be presently upon his return repaid 
80 Salich < he should lay out and 
disburse in manner aforesaid ; 
whereupon he disbursed the said 
sum of £18 for the payment of 
the said officers and soldiers, above 
all sums received of the defend- 
ants for that.service. By theirre- 
joinder they denied that they -ei- 
‘ther employet or promised him 
yment tin his sur - 
*yae maintained, reek 
man’s been 

a custem city, of Dublin, 
Rigpenentbever tle citizens were 
eeatrged or commanded by the lord 
deputie to any general hoasting, 


rising out, or journey, the defend- 
ants and their predecessors haye 


ever, time out of mind, set out to 


the general hoasting threescore 
persons, and the one of the two 
sheriffs in the city must be -per- 
force their leader, according as by 
lot or agreement between the two 
sheriffs it should fall out, and this 
done without any special consent 
from the mayor, or commandment 
fromthe mayor or commons of the 
city, doth bind the defendants and 
their predecessors time out of mind 
to satisfy and pay to the. sheriff, 
that is leader, and to the officers 
and company under him, such rates 
and sums of money for every day 
of their service, asthe replication 
hath expressed, without the spe- 
cial consent.of the mayor, or the 
city seal, to prove the same. is 
being proved to be the custom, he 
had a for his money, with 
three pounds costs. Dated 30th 
Nov. 1590... 

John Uscher of Dublin, mer- 
chant, about the 22d of Septem- 
ber, 1593, sheriff of the city 
of Dublin, having but cight 
days to continue in that office, was 
urged by the mayor and the 
of + corporation to be ple 

2 
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and leader of the number of three- to Donaghe, earl of Thoniond, his 
score men which was the rising out son and heir; by force whereof 
of the city, as then appointed for ‘and by the-commidn custot of this 
the first general journey that was realm heretofore alwa §’ allowed 
made upon that notorious traitor approved, and ‘used, Se heirs of 
and rebel called M‘Gwyer, inwhich such as die seized of any lands 
journey ke continued with the said ‘tenements and hereditaments as of 
eompany by the space of forty fee, shall have by the name of prin- 
days, being the time limited for the ‘cipals, the choice” and principal 
said journey, and continued also parcel and thing of every séveral 
two days over in the gaia service, part and sort of their’ ancestor's 
st full pay allowed by & Sook of goods, whose heir they are  where- 


eesse, by certain cesuyrg tae peal 
chosen and *ppointe in that res- by he was lawfully eatitled to the 


pect by the mayor, Shei Pon ibe tas oe and re to his late 
mons, and citizens, for le Weooe held trout Me same being: with- 
their charges upon the citizens, : essdowam by Ownye, late 
which book of cesse divers num- wife ert Thomond, now 
bers of the citizens were limited a decree fake game be had 
and laid down by the said cessors the 4th, 1588, we 

to the bearing of one or more of — “re 

the said threescore soldiers, andof LETTERS "PATENT PROM 

their and his charges during the ueENRY VIII, GRANTING THE 

said forty days, for which he Thad & PRIVILEGES OF A BRITISH SUB- 

decree dated 11th May, 1597. JECT TO CHARLES REYNOLDS, 

AN IRISHMAN. 

AS ANCIENT CUSTOM OFIRELAND Henry tue Eicarn, by the 
WITH RESPECT TO THE DESCENT grace of God, king of England and 
OF PROPERTY. France, defender of the faith, and 
Connor, the third earl of Tho- lord of Ireland, to all those te 

mond, at the time of his death,was whom the present letters shall 

possessed of one chain of gold, come,GREETING, ae 

weighing 20qunces or thereabouts, Kxyow ye, that we, wishing to 
valued at100 marks English ; one extend our peculiar favour to 
basin and ewer of silver, parcell Charles Reynolds, otherwise Ma- 
gilt, weighing 100 ounces orthere- | granyll, bachelor of both Sinds of 
abouts,. valued at £33 68; a law, or by whatsoever other name 
silver salt, parcell gilt, weighing , or sirnaue he be styled, being of 

86. dunces or thereabouts, valued the Irish nation and blood; of our 

at £5 18 4; a bowl! of silver special grace, and with the assent 

weighing 24 ounces or thereabouts, of our beloved and faithful Wm. 
valued at £7; a silver cup, parcell Skeffington, knight, our deputy, 
gilt, Weighing 18 ounces or there-. and of our dearest and most be- 
abouts, valued at £6; a chief loved kinsman, Henry Duke of 
horse valued at £20; a principal Richmond and Somersett, sprung 
stod mare, valued at 20 faire : from our stock, our lieutenant of 
end died. thereof possessed, at’ our land and lordship of Ireland, 

Innish, co. Clare, antl ‘of divers” have granted that be of free 

lands and tenements in bis de-° state and of frée condition, and 

wesne as of fee, which descended | free and quiet from every bond of 
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Irish slavery: Awp that the said 
Charles may use and enjoy the 
English laws in all things, and 
through all cases, in the same man- 
ner as Englishmen have, use and 
enjoy them within the: said our 
land; Axp that’ the said Charles 


imay plead and be invpleaded in’ 


aiy of our coutts, and in any 
other courts whatsoever within the 
said our land: Anp that the 
aforesaid Charles may acquire 
lands, and tenements, and ‘other 
possessions and offices, to have, 
occupy, and enjoy them to ‘him- 
self and his assigns for ever; and 


may bé able to succeed ‘to: the, 


same, and to inherit thems» Awp 
also that he may be oted and 


admitted to any ecclesiastical -be- 
néfices, as wéll’ dignities as other 
benefices and ‘offices whatscever, 


Me. Necker —Voltaire— Bonaparte. 


‘future as our faithful liege 
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and can have, accept, oceupy and 
enjoy them, as“Englisiimén within 
our said land have, énjoy and uae 
them, without any interference or ~ 
impediment of us, our heirs, 'suce 


 Cessors, officers or ministers what. - 


soever ; any Trish custom, or any 
regulations, provisions, restrictions 
or statutes’ made to the contrary 
before these times notwithstanding: 
Axp that the aforesaid Charles 
may bear and conduct hiinself in - 


man, 
towards us, our heirs and our faith- 


‘ful liege people: Iw rrstimoxy 


whereof we have caused these our 
letters to be made patent. Wit- 
ness our aforesaid deputy at Dub- 
lin, on the 9th day of October, in 


‘the twenty-third year of the reigu 


of King Henry VIII, 


ee 
DETACHED ANECDOTES. 
ER 


. Me. Necker, wife: to the cele- 
brated financier, having founded 
an infirmary, the minister ef the 
parish, when-dedicating it accord- 
ing to custem, did-not fajl, to be- 
stow on the charitable female to 
whom it owed its origin, every eu- 
logium she merited; but-in order 
to atone for the homage. paid at 
tre foot of the altar to the virtues 
of w hereti¢; (for, M. Necker and 
. his family were Calvanists) he. ter- 
minated his discourse by the most 
“ Ext celaest bien juste 
was but little of a devotee. Cob- 
bet would heve said—— this is as 
it should be.” : ' 

‘Voltaire’s y of Merope 
was prohibi the revolu- 
tionary era of France, . The son 
and widow of a king were aot ob- 





* This is very right,—Diderot, ©” 


ardent prayers for her copyersion.. 
“4 "*_says the. 
French narratar, who, by the bye, 


jects to be exhibited to a peaple, 
eager for allusions, and easily af- 
fected by the recollection of their 
former masters.*. Since ‘the com- 
mencement of Bonaparte’s reign, 
the character of P. entes be- 
came formidable from its truth— 
He is represented not as an ordi- 
dinary tyrant, but a courageous 
warrior, whom. .embition urges 
through crimes into. power. The 
Frencl e, however; still ap- 
plone, the two following verses, and 
ence may a conclusion be drawn 
not too favourable to their attach- 
ment tothe state of affairs, 
or to their rrence of Bona- 
parte; Be Sige duit 03 
es 
pemar Seariashe 
Qui sert bien'spa pays n'a pas besgia 
SIP I ac rninite 4h 
* This ancedote is extracted from a 
Eyeuch paper of very late dates": 


+ ; 
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,. Social Ceonomyp, and the ugetul Ares. 
— j ; 
( To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 


SIR, 
Ty our several conversations of 
late upon the subject of the edu- 
cation of the poor, it was with a 
very sincere satisfaction I observed 
the entire accordance of our epi- 
nions respecting a matter of such 
teat and persuasive importance. 
cannot, indeed, but felicitate my- 
self upon being reserved for that 
period of theworld’s history, when, 
by the concession of the principle, 
“That the benefit of education 
should be communicated to all,” 
the human race.are at length abous 
to be rescued, in their totality, 
from the predominant brutality of 
their aature, and advanced to the 
dignity of the superior character of 
which they are susceptible, by the 
cultivation of the divine principle 
implanted within us, 
rith a view to the subject be- 
fore ug, the history of mankind 
may, perhaps, be divided into two 
great portions, of whiclr the line of 
divisiom will be the discovery of the 
art of, printing. No man more 
reverences than myself those im- 
mortal ‘personages, who both by 
their works and their teaching in 
the schoals of Athens, and subse-~ 
quently th those of Rhodes, Alex, 
andria, or Rome, added so much 
to the.dignity and virtue of: man- 
kind, as well as established those 
rules of jadgment and taste, toge- 
ther with the laws of composition, 
by whieh the’ Western world has 
been since so advantageously dis- 
tinguished from the eastern ; but 
mighty as were these advantages, 
and stil} as we continue to reap 


the fruits of them, their authors 
were yét bat as the wells in the 
desart, keeping alive.a scanty po 


———_ 


were yet, far from yng eo 
living waters.over the h 
face of the earth, the nume, 
com ne pare gm i distr | 
sequen eit ". 
bution by this blessed art. But if, 
we prize the schools and the works, 
of the Heathen sages, thys opened. 
to mankind, how much more high! 
must we estimate that other 
which.was, and is, of heaven, and 
that work, the bible, which is, also, 
but with much superior effects, 
every where introduced, or intro- 
ducing, by the same means, into, 
the houses and the hearts of the 
christian world. These effects, 
however, have been of a suffici- 
ently slow growth, nor have they 
fully manifested themselves, until 
the operation of various other con- 
current causes had predi the 
mirids of men both for their circu- 
lation and their reception. Their 
powers of reception, indeed, are 
ee not greater now than 
eretofore, in the great mags of the 
people; but the disposition to 
give them circulation by the up 
and more ? orders,* has 
pee emery (as has been above 
intimated) undergone a very con- 
siderable revolution, | ‘With the 
desire, too, to confer this 
blessing pe all their ° fellow- 
creatures, the ability has grown up, 


-_——-— 


Oe 


* It way be inferred, perhaps, from the’ 
course of history, that the upper orders have. 
not been so much the best instructed, as 


that the best instructed have become the. _ 
upper orders. The monstrous 

acquired by the cl reraiee 
contemporaries in dark ‘seains'te” © '* 
bea proofet thi, 


3 crov gi sald 
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with the amazing and abounding ever sdgacious-and otherwise well 
wealth of the country, eh wpa informed, but. poe with. 
so improving, amidst the fipry and the facts of our we 
conyulgive beavings rrmbich the lamentable. im 
Christendom has eetdy akon for have appeared,’ ‘not: ~ incre 
the last five fet in ree dible, at least most 
our judgments ibly, countable. ‘You will ander 
swayed to oe rales aease could stand me, as the marked 
have been only thus for distinction, upon this ‘important 
the direct purpose of their: trium-. head, between the people of orem, 
phant application, Christianity: Britain and of Ireland. ‘The cit-- 
seems again, with reverence be it cumstances: belopgi ‘to’ the ees 
said, to have renovated its gift. of pective histories of the two islands 
tongues, so that the word of God, will sufficiently’ explain the the causes 
when in revelation, is « heard me of this distinction ; Sosneuntate 
every man, in his awn t y Circumstances, ‘as yd pec ail ve 
wherein he was. born.«-Acts il, 8, neration and goverbir 
But if the aoedi sien Stems Sa 0 Aan ee ‘ " 
shay oe ed m, it is notmy tat ergy 
instances, to p to trouble -you,|° There has, an- 
ground” for’ its where it happily, been but too much to Ta~ 
may ‘bring forth fruit, some an, ment ever, as as well ‘as mutually,’ “ 
hundred fi compe sixty fold, and among us, to ‘énd @& for. 
some thirt fold.’ ehh 943 2 give. Our p ! éeiment, 
Tein, indeed, a proud thing for between the several 7 fn this 
us, as Britons, to look pee pare country are, in’ , “ 


sufficiently 
to behold our Rays 7 to be oréd ; But! it ty Jet cone 


ascendant in arms, yet poe: to obsetve, that as they 
all the powers of carr ee are probably less acrimonious ‘in 
ment, than to observe’ -her spirit, so they are rye! ; the 
higher ascendancy in every at of thé'law’s power, ais 
that regards the: moral and if aneeys se 

tual condition of mankind. \ sets; {hadi at most, oF 

such achievemests and’ receding 

it was natusal to suppose; sae 

dominions ef the home’ enpire I presume, by 

would be among: the’ first son of : 

selected for thé exereike of § 

noble anid beneficial Cares.’ 

cuquiries wecesaarily ra 

soine ipstances, and accompany 

in others, the execution ef a il 

work, disclosed in ‘the three reat bee 

members er ‘component 

Européaa Britain. Cie ny 

term it} cues 


ost, OF perhi 
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for commerce, might, under other 
circumstances, enable her to be.— 
The time has now arrived, when 
the application and putting into 
action .“‘ of those other circum- 
stances,” have become the earnest 
wish and endeavour ef every per- 
son, whatever may be his rank, 
place, or influence, who is at 
all capable of reflection, There 
may be, as there unquestionably is, 
some difference of opinion about 
thz means to be employed ; but of 
the success of the aftempt, (and 
happy must be the consequences of 
success) there seems to be noroom 
for any doubt whatever. ‘That 
there are some difficulties to be 
encountered, I am aware; but, 
besides, that, in my opinion, both 
statesmen and woralists are bound 
by their duties, whether imposed’ 
upon them, or voluntarily em- 
braced, not only not to decline, 
but to seek for the difficulties of 
their subject, in order first to exa- 
mine, and subsequently to over- 
come them, I cannot but think, 
that if a zealous good will be 
brought to the task, the obstacles 
in our way will be found very much’ 
to diminish, asthey ate apptoached. 
Mr. Malthus, indeed, Pr taythie- 
nory does not missérve me, tarned. 
is back at once upon Ireland, in 
ypeless despair of managing so 
Rractable a subject,* though the 
sme gentleman, in his capacity of 
¢dector of facts, could travel ‘to 
Neway and Sweden, and, in that 
of shilosopher, could proceed to 
raig his discussions upon them.— 
Sna, it may be observed, are the 
etfves of prejudice ; but it may be 
also further observed, that in a 
Britih subject, engaged in enqui- 
ries of such vital importance, it 
* Imhis first edition—with the subse- 
quent one I bave not met, 
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would scarcely be too harsh te 
style such conduct a gross aban- 
donment of duty. Again, [ have 
heard it. stated, 4s a saying of a 
man well calculated beth, by ta- 


lent and opportunity to in 
human horare,, that’ afer” Bitcen 
years of close observation, he was 
still unable fo understand, muth 
less t6 défine, the character of the 
Trish lower order. If this be in- 
deed the case, it is surely hi 
titne to undertake the office (even 
though ‘more’ than fifteen’ years of 
our lives should be employed in its 
execution ) to'translate this strange- 
ness into something more familiar, 
and-render it inteHigible to our ap- 
er age But, in fact, I appte- 
end-no difficulty of any size or 
daration on this part of the sub- 
ject, as with the vast means both of 
analysis and of comparison, res 
ecting the Irish people, there can 

@ no reason, us it strikes me, why 
any patient and impartial enquirer 
may not arrive at the conclusions 
requisite to direct his conduct in 
his attempts to benefit this portion 
of ‘his fellow subjects. 

‘We yet remember unfortunate- 
ly, that our community (like alf 
other European communities, I 
emer: | is made up of tribes 
and claiming different ori- 
gin; ‘thus a question, which 
ought to attract the attention or 
excite the zeal of antiquaries alone, 
is vexed into a ramet i | Jrse- 
nant with -continual mischit 
That this should be so, 1 Phere 
pily but too natural, when 
course of our history is considered ; 
for this very reason, however, the 
rena is increased of Pop 

ying this angry spitit in a way, 
that it can never be roused ie 
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connected with and operating upon 
the former evil, beating the fruits 
it does, is another cruel circum- 
stance in our prégént condition, the 
more to be lamented, ag it has, I 
verily believe, no parallel in an 
otherexisting state, within the 
precincts of Christendom. My 
remedy for these and all other mis- 
chiefs, acting’upon the body of the 
people; is the éingle one of ‘an ef- 
fective education ; and though it 
may savour of quackery to’ attach 
virtues so great aid universal to a 
tingle nestrum, yet in the efficacy 
of the application’ I am, myself at 
least, = very firm believer. 

We bav< every thing to encot- 
rage us an the ~tempt, which rea- 
soning upon the ssture of man 
and his history can {ts yg Hat 
we have more: we have » direct 
precedent in the ease of gegpee 
which is new held up to the world 


~» model of a well-ordered popu- 
lation , wt which not one hundred 
ago exhibited a 


ana fj 


7? At one 

scene Of tonravity wi rank and ge- 
neral throug. the mass ‘of the na- 
tion, that Fleteor of Saltown 
could find no better . t for 
so inveterate an evil, the re- 
duction of the people to a Suge of 
slavery. "The expedient was wor, 
thy of a hard-hearted republican, 
who like the rest of his brethren, 
while deelaiming forth their un- 
meaning generalities in the cause 
or rather in the name of freedom, 
have both their heads and their 
hearts filled with nothing but the 
most arderit eupidity for — 
Scotland happily fa site ‘bet better 
hands, and we now behold the re- 
ae x n the task before usin 
this island we certainly enter with 
much more favourable ‘prospects. 
Communication is incomparably 
more advanced among us; by the 
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opening of roads, &c. than it was 
then in Scotland. The power of 
the Magistracy, whether local or 
itinerant, exercises @ greater de- — 
gree of authority ; and the experi- 
ence of the last handred years (thie 
golden age of authenti¢ history,* 
as it has been called’) has furnished 
us with all sorts of meang @nd ‘in- 
strumentalities for this work of re- 
formation: Above all, too, what 
‘may without any Ma hardy force 
“upon language be already ‘styled 
success, the people are’ quite mos 
paréd for it—they demand it— 
they feel its want as'a most press- 
‘ing evil. : ‘ 
You will understand me here, as 
intending the education of the low- 
er orders generally, without distinc- 
tion of religion or occupation. The 
piety and munificence of our forefa- 
thers and of thestate ha¥e provided 
ample Msans for the instruction of 
. articls.» classes; and the 


powers xacently £-ay to the com- 
missioners «herein ap, 


= ——— G. 3, elonee 
upon 
state'gf edneation in Ieviand,whish 
were laid before the legislature for 
the purpose) will doubtless rescue 
from their previous abuse and mis- 
ooo the funds so set aside, 
aol again ptt the opportunities of 
mstruction, inpeaded by them,into 
a state of activity.. But it is with 
all and every ion of the 
people, mp we are Caper to en- 
gage ; and vast as may appear to 
be the object, the machinery to ef- 
fect it is not only, as you know, of 
the simplest ki but may be al- 
“most st efficacious in propor- 
tion to its simplicity. 
ome e themselves, we have. 


* By the Edinburgh Review, = 
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ous Causes, Most anxious for In- 
straction; yy aires calculated 
(by their.zeal; by their station in 
hfe, by their kno of their of 
ceuntrymen’s hebits and modes of 
thidking, and above all, by their 
sa sy oa: native: Irish 

ng, or being, 
pers ems os are, fit bridraionainns 
for the work, have ‘been found in 
nunberts. hitherto quite equal to 
(the |. t held out— 
There seems, in fact no room to 
dowbt,, but that labourers in 
this vineyard will now nevér be 


“wanting, since we have found our: 


way into it, at length, by the right 
path. The inst mak- 
weg the Irish lang thie veliicle 
of ‘instruction, are, { ufiderstand, 
rapidty dying away ; and though it 


may-bv Jatnented, that the copees- to 


wion hes not been more sivel 
as well as more ully mp 
let us rejoice “att has bea made 
at all, ‘748 prejudice ehouldhave 
aus Latertained against the lan- 
sage, is aatural enough, when it 
is considered, that the parts of the 
country,,where it. is used, have 
been commonly the most tarbu- 
lent, barbarous, and disafected ; 
and it has been but ‘too much the 
ease among mankind, to infer 4 
neeessary connexiva between mat- 
ters, which, when more closely ex- 
amined, are Mund to be only acci- 
dentally vonjoined. Bat however 
-that may be, the Irish language is 
here*the only instrument to be 
ued ; we have no choice before us, 
-and if we reject. this handle, I 
-really know of mo. other, either 
now or hereafter, of which. any 
available use can be made. With- 
-ont laying hold of it, 1 know not 
where or co what quarter we are 
possibdly'to’ took for any hopes of 
progression omimprovement, in the 
state of this unhappy people. 


acsbecay nihage gtd the at- 


of Beutel to the Highlanders 
cotland a version of 

ae the Gaelic was first pe 

blic, an oppositi Crennelie and an out- 

cry against. it i ly arose. 

Among th ee bf oat for 

these was, giving cer cer- 

tainty, pothiacha At 

pin epi e relia bate 
ready operated so sede 

i a cause of 

neighbours and 


The report of the Gon wes 
sib cated to = 
roused by every 
Spiga chet 


his strength, 
one arin a 


ares. If it could, in ay tof 

that a Janguage, however ii incor’ Labi 
nient in many she Com 
prvses fa 0 

up to the ountinudnce 
inconveniouce, by th-, gift of the 


of books. of devyo- 
ton to th “— ig using it, I I should 


resistance to, the 
sla ty mek. the } of God, 
under any circumstances, as an act, 
(which wouldscarcely be tooharsh- 
ly characterised, if styled one) of 
rantimpiety. But so far is this 
effect from growing out of sucha 
cause, that we know there can, he 
taken ne more speedy or effectual 
methods for bringing the Kea 
use 


tion in — a 
we know, may be sty 

but it can be 

tainly and easily, if 


ical ; 
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tion were here called for. But 
waving any reasoning, let us at- 
tend to fact. 
ever our best guide, when we are 
searching for results, under cir- 
cumstances nearly analogous, 

The attempts to conquer Ire- 
land and North Wales (whose his- 
tory is essentially different. from 
that of South Wales) commenced 
about the same time by the Anglo- 
Norman Princes, Both Ireland 
and North Wales had then, as they 
have now, a language altogether 
different from that of their inva- 
ders, or, if you will, their conque- 
rors. Yet Wales, though quite as 
full of local patriotism, if I may so 
call it (nourished by tales of for- 
mer grandeur, and diligently up- 
held by the Bardic institutions, 
still in existence) as Ireland can 
possibly be, became not only obe- 
dient, but affectionate subjects, at 
avery early period. We will at 
once pass, however, to the days of 
Flizabeth. I will not say what 
she did do in Ireland—but I will 
state what she did not do in Wales. 
Sue bID NOT MEDDLE WITH THE 
LANGUAGE. Noendeavours were 
inade to force the clergy either to 
preach or pray in English. The 
bible was translated at once from 
the original Hebrew and Greek 
into Welsh, the book of common 
prayer was Welsh, and the people 
became all Protestant, At thi 
moment there is not a single Ca- 
tholic among the 50,000 inhabit- 
ants of Caernatvonshire, and I be- 
lieve the same may be strictly af- 
firmed of all North Wales. So far 
it appears, that the indulgence of 
the prejudices of a peer, in favour 
of thelr language, does not operate 
against their reception of thé truth, 
or (not te assume what there are 
too many among us prepared to 
controvert) to their admission of 

Vor. IL 


Bapernee must be 


_ligious and mo 


change. We will, with your leave, 
see what has been the effect of this 
policy with respect to the very 
language itself, at the present time, 
in the principality. It is. rapidly 
admitting the concurrence of the 
English even in the most retired 
parts. ‘The very old indeed al- 
most universally speak nething but 
Welsh—most middle aged people, 
who speak Welsh, yet write Eng- 
lish for the purposes of business ; 
but nearly every where the chil 
dren both read and write English, 
much more purely and grammati- 
cally than is usually the caseamong 
the same ranks in England. They 
do something more and better,—. 
The same causes, which have given 
them our language, give them re- 
principles; and 
those causes are SCHOOLS, in gene- 
ral founded, and almost wholly 
kept in activity, by the: zeal and 
religious dispositions of the metho- 
dists. Without them, indeed, the 
business would scarcely have been 
done, on account of the immense 
size of the parishes, that run. info 
the mountains. This inconveni- 
ence (which as the outlines fill up 
with population, must bye and bye 
be met with new divisions) has also 
contributed, together with the nar- 
rowness of their funds, to compel 
the adoption of an ambulatir 
scheme of instruction ; under which 
the teachers shift their places of 
abode from parish to parish, I am 
acquainted with none, which un. 
dertakes the management of more 
than four schools, so that each pa- 
rish has the advantage of at least a 
quarter's instruction in the course 
of every year. 

In Caernarvonshire,whose moun- 
tains and vallies I have diligently 
traversed in every possible direc- 
tion, with my note book in my 
" I will venture.to affirm, thas 
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the effects of this system have been, 
in every point of view, so benefi- 
cial, that if the peasantry of neal 
land were equally improved wit 
respect to good principles, moral 
conduct, modes of recreation, and 
comfortable condition in the arti- 
cles of subsistence, cloathing, and 
lodging, I, for one, (and you 
know, sir, that my zeal in this mat- 
ter is no common zeal) would have 
nothing more to desire on behalf 
of the temporal state of my fellow- 
creatures, in their collective capa- 
city. To a certain degree the 
same effects have every where fol- 
lowed the same cause: and to see 
this, let us, disregarding details, 
look at once upon the great masses 
of mankind in North and South 
America; in the North and South 
of Germany; in the frozen cli- 
mates of Norway and Sweden, 
contrasted with the cumulated na- 
tural advantages of Spain and Italy. 
The sense of honour, the sense of 
public decency, the influence of 
morality over inward purity, intel- 
lectual cultivation, a* principled 
obedience tc the laws, the better 
administration of the laws them- 
selves, are all—where ?—the rep! 
is prompt—they are where the bi- 
ble is. I return to the schools 
establishing, or to be established, 
in the native language of the peo- 
ple. The funds are, we are told, 
very slender ; and at the same time 
we can scarcely be too guarded 
about the means to be adopted for 
theirenlargement. Publicity must, 
as much as possible, be avoided, if 
we wish to avoid giving alarm in 
our present state of infancy and 
weakness. Our wants in the mean 
time are numerous.—We want 
houses, either distinct, or having 
distinct apartments, for the pupils 
of the different sexes. This mat- 
ter bas been particularly insisted on 
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by one, most capable of forming a 
jud ment. We want books in the 
rish language. bibles, testaments, 
and Trish spelling-books, either 
with or without an English trans- 
lation upon the ite page— 
We want slates, for paper would 
robably cause an expense exceed- 
mg any funds which are at all 
likely to be forthcoming. The 
greatest want of all would be that 
of masters, if such should be the 
case—but hitherto, I have not un- 
on that the want has been 
elt. 

Among the good effects to be 
expected from the diffusion of re- 
ligious instruction, I anticipate, 
though certainly not immediately, 
the putting a stop to the almost 
boundless increase of i 
among the lower orders, by what 
Iam tempted to call their animal 
marriages. Higher principles, and 
a better sense of improved exis- 
tence, must operate as a check u 
those instincts, which stimulate 
increase, without thought of the 
present, or consideration of the 
future, just as increase is stimu- 
lated among the herds and flocks 
of South America, the plains of 
which are covered with cattle and 
horses, because there is food for 
them. Those animals encrease, 
because there is plenty of grass; 
we encrease, because is 
ty of bo geams Proh pudor! I 
rega.d this as an evil, which may 

ssibly prove more disgstrous in 
its consequences, than any with 
which our history has yet brought 
us acquainted. 

“ To multiply the existence, 
without advancing the destiny of 
pnt says Madame de Stael, “is 
only to p e a more sumptuous 
repast for death.” It is so; but it 
is also much more—the character 
of man is degraded in the abstract 
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—the Godlike part of our nature remain, sir, your very, sincere and 
is lost, and the fellow-creatures of obliged humble servant, 


Socrates and Newton proceed a 


mere herd of ferecious brutes. I 


| 
PARISH BANKS. 


meee 


(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum(- 


SIR, 

Ix your last number I observe 
an account of one of those highly 
valuable institutions, Every friend 
of good order, industry, and na- 
tioual improvement, must rejoice 
in secing some of the pages of a 
literary publication, which reflects 
no small degree of credit both on 
its conductors and patrons, appro 
priated to subjects such as this. 
It is the duty of every one who 
wishes well to his country, to pro- 
mote, however small his means, 
the cause you advocate. For this 
reason, [ intrude myself on your 
notice, to request you will inform 
the public, that there is at present a 
similar institution in the county af 


E. H. 1, 


Cork. It owes its origin and pre- 
sent prosperous state, to r. 
Newenham, the well known author 
of the essay on the present state of 
Ireland. Although I am acquaint. 
ed with many of the circumstances 
relative to this society, yet I de- 
cline transmitting them at present, 
in hopes of being able to furnish 
you with something more perfect. 
fowever, should you, Mr. Editor, 
procure better stirigatign on the 
ny ne I shall be pleased, instead 
of hurt at your giving it the prefe- 
rence. I ani, sir, yours, 


Nov, 15, 1814, 


| 
OBSERVATIONS ON A SOCIETY FOR SUPPLYING THE 
LOWER CLASSES WITH CHEAP BOOKS. 


ee 


In a former number some ac- 
count a of a society lately 
formed in Dublin, for the p 
of promoting the education of the 
poor. The means adopted for ef- 
fecting this laudable p were, 
publishing an essay on 
per mode of building and fitting up 
schoolhouses, and of instructions 
toschoolmasters, principally drawn 
from the writings of the cele- 
brated Lancaster—establishing a 
school in Dublin, as a model for 
others throughout the country 
and founding ® seminary for 


the education of teachers. The 
result of our reflections on that 
scheme was, that the good result- 
ing from it would be much aug- 
mented, by annexing to it some 
plan for providing schools threugh- 


pro- out the country with books at re- 


duced prices, and, as long expe- 
rience has made us fuliy conscious 


of the Late oh here ing from the 
division of ur, we suggested 
the expediency of a new soci 


to be formed expressly for this pur- 
ng 


pose. In maky prefatory 
statement, jt is got our intention 
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to impute to our suggestions the 
origin of the society since formed ; 
but it may serve as a pleasing tes- 
timony of the extent of the zeal 
now operatiug for the intellectual 
improvement of the poe classes, 
that the necessity of such an in- 
stitution has doubly shewn itself, 
first in our words, and again, more 
powerfully, in the actions of others. 
We have not yet been able to 
procure an authenticated statement 
of the proceedings of the Curar 
Boox Society,nor are we certain 
that such a document has yet been 
published. We must, therefore, 
postpone any further comment or 
remark uutil our next number, 
when we hope it shall have been 
so far matured as to afford some 
subject for its biographer to dwell 
upon. In the mean time we shall 
apply the means our particular si- 
tuation affords for forwarding the 
design, by calling upon such of 
our correspondents as have paid 
attention to rudimental education, 
to send us lists of such books as 
they deem proper to be recom- 
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mended to the society for general 
circulation. 

We have already said, but it 
cannot be too often repeated, that 
the two great means for meliorat- 
ing the condition of the rer 
classes, are first, the diffusion of 
education on an extensive and 
cheap system, by which the minds 
of the younger part of society m 
be PL as a knowledge of 
themselves; and secondly, eS. 
tublishment of parish banks, which 
would give practical lessons of 
economy to those more advanced in 
years, by teaching them the com. ; 
furts that may be gained from eco- 
nomy and small savings. To the 
former of these our attention must 
be primarily directed, but we are 
not without hopes, that before we 
can find room in our Miscellany 
for any suggestions on the latter of 
these subjects, our intentions shall . 
have been anticipated by a new 
exertion of philanthropy, extend- 
ing itself to this branch of nationaf 
happiness. 

















( To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 


eg me 


Sir, 


Being a constant reader and 
subscriber of your valuable Maga- 
zine, since its commencement, and 
having carefully perused all the 
useful and entertaining matter 
contained therein, nothing, howe- 
ver, caught my attention so much 
as your excellent and well planned 
account of the “ State of Public 
Education in Ireland;” there in- 
deed. is evident to €very reader 
the monopoly that is carried on, 
in the application of money which 
was appropriated for a good and 
valuable work, ‘That of elucating 
those who have not the means or 
are notin efficient circumstances 


enough to procure it themselves.? 
What makes man superior to the 
brute but the cultivation of his 
mind, and this cannot be accom- 
plished without education? Norcan 
any man have a right sense of re- 
ligion or the duties thereof, with- 
out it; the finest piece of land in 
the universe would run wild and 
be of no service without being 
cultivated. We should not, there- 
fore, be surprised that a man with- 
out learning or information, should 
be ignorant of the respect he ought 
to pay his superiors, or how he 
ought to conduct “himself to his 
equals. I am of opinion that if 
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the lower orders of ‘the Irish had 
‘education, it would in a great mea- 
sure stop the illegal associations 
into which they are so easily led, 
and that horrid custom of fighting 
at fairs, which they practice. But to 
return to my subject; there are 
seven schools of royal foundation 
in Ireland, in which youth were to 
be instructed in the classics, &c. ; 
the annual income of these seven 
schools is £5515 6 11; the num- 
ber of boys educated free for this 
sum of moneyamounts to only three, 
which at an gverage is £1838 8 11 
per annum for the education of one 
boy. This calculation requires no 
comment. Let us now see how many 
boys would this sum of £5515 6 11 
educate, clothe, and support in a 
genteel and comfortable manner, 
and fit them in their education for 
the bar, the pit, or any other 
profession. First, let us divide the 
above sum by seven, the number 
of schools, which leaves the sum of 
£787 18 1 for each school; take 
eut of this, viz.— 
Rént, Repairs, aud Farvitare per axa. 
of a House 
For a Classical Master 


For a Classical Assistant 
For an English ditto 
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Which taken from £787 18 f, 
leaves £487 18 1, which at £25 
per annum for each boy, would 
neatly educate, support, and clothe 
(now that there is a prospect of 
every thing being had for a rea- 
sonable price) neatly twenty boys. 
The total number in the seven 
schools would be 140 boys. Now 
Mr. Eaitor, of what benefit would 
this be to Ireland? how many fine 
geniuses are let wither for want of 
cultivation? how many Currans 
might you find at this moment 
earning their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, who if such institutions 
as this were in being, might be an 
ornament to their country ? while 
the sum of five thousand pounds 
and upwards a year is bestowed on 
a few indolent clé » who 
keep a school just for the name of 
the thing, and make what pupils 
they have pay dearly for their edu- 
cation. In my next I shall takea 
view of the other institutions of 
the same kind, if you should think 
this worthy of insertion, and rec- 
main, sir, your's, &e. 
JosEPnes, 
Nov. 1st, 1814. 


TWO CASES, 
Demonstrative of the powers of Nature to re-unile parts which have been 


accidentally separated totally from the Animal System. 
BY WM. BALFOUR, M.D. EDINBURGH.* 
——— 


Tue practice of ingrafting trees 
first suggested to medical practi- 
tioners the idea of repairing mu- 
tilated 
successtully 


This practice was 
cuted by a few, 
when the state of society afforded 
opportunities, but has uniformly 
* Extracted fron the Edinburgh Me- 
@ical avd Physical Jonrnal. 





been treated with a certain Gegree 
of ridicule, by far the greater num- 
her of the pangs mage number 
of years ago an accident h 
in the management of which L — 
ceeded upon the principle, of the 
possibility of parts. entirely 

in, with all the , 


rated uniting 
suecess I could desire, .. Tae ideg 
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was suggested by the necessity of 
doing something without delay, and 
the recollection of the Taliacotian 
mode of forming artificial noses.— 
At that time, however, I knew of 
no case in which even an attempt 
had been made to replace parts as 
near being totally separated from 
the system as were those in this in- 
stance. This case I did not pub- 
lish at the time it occurred. In- 
deed it had almost gone out of m 
mind till a fresh accident pons | 
the cure of which by re-union 
ranks, under all the circumstances 
of the case, among the most won- 
derful instances of the powers of 
nature, and for ever sets at rest 
the question, ‘ Whether parts, 
which have been completely sepa- 
rated from the animal system, and 
in which circulation has ceased al- 
together, can be again re-united ?” 
There is acircumstance, too, which 
stamps a value and impertance on 
the two following cases, above all, 
or most others of the kind—that 
is, their authenticity, or the preofs 
that can be had that the facts real- 
ly happened as recorded ; a proof, 
which from the number and res- 
pectability of the witnesses, must 
convince the most sceptical. 
CASE l. 

About eleven years ago, Mr. 
Gordon, surgeon, now, 1 believe, 
in India, after having conversed 
with me for some time one day in 
my shop, upon going out shut the 
door smartly after him, without 
perceiving any body nearit. Un- 
were one of my sons, a bo 
of about four years and a half old, 


diverting himself on the outside, 
had one of his hands in the groove 
of the hinge side of the door. I 
was shocked with the wild scream 
that I heard upon the door being 
shut; and still more so, when Mr, 
Gordon came in, carrying the boy 
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in his hands, stretched as if upon a 
rack through agony. The points 
of three of his fingers were com- 
pletely separated, with the excep- 
tion of a slight attachment of skin, 
which barely kept the parts sus- 
pended, The points hung at right 
angles when the fingers were ex- 
tended. The point of the index 
was cut off at the middle of the 
nail, the fore-finger a little above 
the nail, and the ring finger at the 
root of the nail. e wounded 
surfaces were necessarily much 
bruised, but the fingers were, ne- 
vertheless, cut so perpendicularly, 
that unless I had seen it I 
not have believeda door could have 
done it. With the assistance of 
Mr. Gordon, the innocent cause of 
the accident, I instantly replaced 
the parts, but with little hopes, 1 
confess, of re-union taking place, 
ewing to the degree of contusion 
of the wounded surfaces. But I 
was so shocked with the idea of 
the boy's hand being mutilated for 
life, that I hesitated not a moment 
to put the powers of nature to the 
test. On the sixth day after the 
accident had taken place, Iremoved 
the bandages, when I found adhe- 
sion had taken place, to the un- 
speakable jey of Mr. Gordon, the 
boy and myself. The skin and 
nails came off all the three fingers, 
but were afterwards renewed ; and 
the cure was so complete, that 
narrow inspection was necessary to 
discover any difference between 
the fingers of the one hand and 
those of the other. There was, 
indeed, no difference to be per- 
ceived, but a slight scar on the 
left side of the ring finger, at the 
root of the nail. case I = 
tainly would have published at 
time it occurred, but on Mr. Gor- 
don’s account, who, though not the 
smallest blame was attributable t 
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him, suffeted more anxicty and 
distress of mind than I did myself, 
and never liked to hear t! e sub- 
ject mentioned, Mr. John Moffat, 
accountant of excise, Mr. Alex. 
Milne, surgeon, now on bc ard the 
Norge, 74, and my servai.ts, were 
likewise witnesses of the tacis.— 
The boy died of the scarlet fever, 
a year and a half after the acci- 
dent; and but for the followi 
case occurring, which to most wi 
appear much more interesting and 
decisive, that of my son should 
never have been recorded. 

> CASE 2. 

On the 10th of June Jast, two 
men came into my shop about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, one 
of whom, George Pedie, a housa 
carpenter, had a handkerchief 
wrapped round his left hand, from 
which blood was dropping slowly 
Upon uncovering the fend I found 
one half of the index (or middle 
finger) wanting. I asked him what 


had become of theamputated part. 
He told me he had never looked 
after it, but believed it would be 
found where the accident happen- 


ed. I immediately dispatched 
Thomas Robertson, the man that 
accompanied the patient, to search 
for ial bring the piece. During 
his absence 1 examined the wound, 
and found that it began near the 
upper end of the second phalanx 
(or second joint of the finger) on 
the thumb side, and terminated 
about the third phalanx on the op- 
posite side. The amputated piece, 
as measured by the patient him- 
self, was an inch and a half long 
on the thumb side, and an inch on 
the other. The wound was in- 
flicted in the cleanest manner, by 
one stroke of the hatchet, and ter- 
minated in an acute point. 

In about five minutes, as nearly 
as J can guess, Thomas Robertson 
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returned with the piece of finger, 
which was white and cold; and I 
remarked to Dr. Reid, who was 
present, that it looked and felt like 
a bit of candle. Without the loss 
of a moment I poured a stream of 
cold water cn both wounded sure 
faces, to wash away the blood from 
the one, aud any dirt that might be 
adhering to the other. I then ap- 
plied the wounded parts to esch 
other with as much accuracy as 
possible, expressing a confident 
expectation that re-union would 
take place. 

I endeavoured to mete the 
tient with the same ho b 
vetaiting to him the laaeaat had 
in my son's case, all which was lis- 
tened to with very dis» 
trust. But I could do no more 
than tell him, that it re-union did 
not take place, no harm could en- 
sue from the attempt, and that, if 
it did, a great deformity would be 
prevented. I info him that 
unless pain or a bad smell or both 
should eccur, I would not remove 
the bandages ior a week at least ; 
directed him to keep his fore-arm 
slung, and not to- think of any 
kind of work. At last he entered 
so far into my views as to promise 
punctual obedience. He called 
on me next day when he felt no 
particular uneasiness, but remarked 
that the wound had not yet altoge- 
ther given over bleeding. Assur- 
— there was nothing in that, 
I desired him to call upon me eve- 
ry day ; but did not see him agai 
till the 4th of July. Conel " 
assigning any reason, thatche was 
one of too fre to be 
met with in the lewer ranks, who 
go from one medical.man to ano- 
ther, just as their strikes 
them, or as happen to be ad- 
vised by some of their foolish and 
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ignorant neighbours, and whose in- 
gtatitude to any practitioner is in 
exact proportion to the good he 
does them, I suspected that he had 
fallen into bad hands, and that I 
would hever hear niore of him.— 
On the 2d of July, however, a gen- 
tleman called on me, and asked if I 
recollected a man, who had had a 
finger struck off. to have come 
through my hands? Itold him, I 
reco Fecsed perfectly well; that I 
was filled with indignation at the 
fellow’s unreasonable and ungrate- 
ful conduct, and that I was just 
about setting on foot a search af- 
ter him, not having informed my- 
self of his name or of the place 
where he was employed at the time 
he applied tome. ‘The gentleman 
shid he would save me the trouble, 
for he could give me an account of 
the man. 

The accident happened on the 
10th of June, and on the 12th, the 
patient, under the influence of the 
ridicule of his acquaintances, for 


giving the least credit to my assu- 
Pances that re-union would take 
place, applied to another practi- 


tioner. This gentleman, I am in- 
formed, on being told the object I 
had in view in replacing the finger, 
represented the impropriety of an- 
other person intermeddling with it. 
But, pre with the belief 
that he carried about him a piece 
of dead matter only, tied to the 
stump of his finger,the man insist- 
e1 on havingthe bandages removed, 
which was done accordingly. Thus 
were about to be rendered abortive 
my attempts at the re-union of the 
parts, and the profession deprived 
of a fact, which, as demonstrating 
the wonderful powers of nature to 
repair injuries, is inferior in import- 
ance to none in the annals the 
art of healing. But nature had 
been too busy for even this early 
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Adhesion had taken 


interference. 
place. 

In consequence of the informa. 
tion I had received from the gen- 
tleman who called On me on the 
2d of July, I found out the patient . 
on the 4th, when re-union of the 
parts was complete. ‘The finger, 
in fact, is the handsomest the man 
has, and has recovered both heat 
and sensation. In the progrees of 
the cure the skin was changed, and 
soon after the accident the nail fell 
off, but I have not the smallest 
doubt that it likewise will be re- 
newed, 

From the information obtained 
not only from the patient himself, 
but from those present when the 
accident happened, I am satisfied 
that upwards of twenty minutes 
must have elapsed before the parts 
were sepleced For the patient 
did not apply to me immediately 
upon receiving the injury. He 
waited on the spot till 2 great num- 
ber of his fellow-workmen, sepa- 
rated in different parts of a large 
building, came to see and condole 
with him on the occasion. The 
word immediately inserted in the 
affidavit must therefore be under- 
stood as so qualified. 

I have thought it proper to sub- 
join the affidavits of George Pe- 
die, Thomas Robertson, and Dt. 
Reid, to the principal facts and 
circumstances of Pedie’s case, that 
no doubt might remaia of their 
truth and accuracy. For: * 4 must 
be confessed, that instances <f re- 
union among parts that had been 
entirely separated ate very rare m 
the human body; so rare, indeed, 
that most practitioners still treat 
with vm — ridicule the few 
instances that have been 
record.”* ‘Those fidevits are 


. Dr. Thomson's lectures on inflam- 
mation, p. 239. 
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still more necessary to convince 
people who are not of the medical 
profession, but to whom the know- 
ledge of such facts may be useful. 
Numbers of such having heard an 
imperfect account of Pedie's case, 
have called on me to ascertain the 
truth; but [ have never yet met 
with one who expected me to con- 
firm the facts, of the entire separa- 
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tion and complete re-union of the 
parts. 

To the latter of these cases is 
annexed the affidavit of George 
Pedie, which is nearly a recapitu- 
lation of Dr. Balfour's statement: 
also that of Thomas Robertson, 
who accompanied him to the phy- 
sician, and of Dr. Peter Reid, w 
was witness to several of the facts 
related, . e 
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(Continued from page 298.) 

Arrer spending about three 
weeks at the mansion of Glenna- 
quoich, Fergus M‘Ivor proposed to 
his new acquaintance to accompa- 
ny him ina great hunting match 


which was to take place in the 


neighbourhood. The invitation 
was too acceptable to be resisted 
bya young man of Waverley’s ar- 
dent and romantic spirit. They 
therefore set out, when all the ne- 
cessary preparationshad been made, 
to the general rendezvous,’ about 
a day's journey north of the ehief- 
tain’s residence, attended by about 
three hundred of his clan, well 
armed, and accoutred in their best 
fashion. Here they were met b 
many other chiefs, 

verley was mer with every 
mark of attention. The hunt then 
began. ‘The vassals or clansmen 
spread themselves through the dis- 
trict in an immense circle, then 
closing together gradually, drove 
all the wild animals within this limit 
to the spot which the chiefs had 
pitched upon as the place for their 
principal sport. rene 

Vou. I, 


whom Wa- 


'Y down with their 


For many hours after sun-rise, the 
mountain passes and ri retained 
their usual appearance of silence and 
solitude, and the chiefs with their fol- 
lowers amused themselves with various 
pastimes, in which they joys of the shell, 
as Ossian has it, were not forgotten. At 
length signals of the roach of the 
herd were descried and heard. Distant 
shouts resounded from valley to valley 
as the various parties of Highlanders, 
climbing rocks, struggling through coyi- 
ses, watling brooks, and traversing thick- 
ets, approached more near and near to 
each other, and compelled the astonished 
deer and the other wild animals that fled 
before them, into a narrower circuit.— 
Every now and then the report of mns- 
quets was heard repeated bya thousand 
echoes. The baying of the dogs was 
soon added to the c s, which grew 
even louder and more lo At tength 
the advanced parties of deer began 
to shew themselves, and as the stragglers 
came bounding down the pass by two 
three at a time, the chiefs shewed their 
skill by distinguishing the fattest deer, 
and their dexterity bringing them 
Fergus exhibit- 
ed remarkable address, and Waverley 
was also so fortunate as to attract the 
notice and applanse of the tsmen. 

Butpo main body of the deer 
app ared af the head of ihe glen com- 
pelled into a very narrow compass, and 
sages 4 most formidable Woalons, 
their antlers es pre at a distance 
over the ridge of the steep pass, like a 
leafless giove, Lo nunibe: was ve 
great, and from a desperate stand whic 
they made, with the tallest of the red 
deer stags arranged in front, gazing om 
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the croup which barred their entrance 
down the glen, the most experienced 
sportsmen began to angur danger. ‘The 
work of destruction, however, now com- 
mereced on all sides. “ Dogs and hunters 
were at work, and musquets and fusees 
resounded from every quarter. The 
dea, driven to desperation, wade at 
Tength a fearful charge’ right upen the 
spot where the most distinguished sports- 
men had taken their stand. The word 
owas given in Gaelic to fling themselves 
upon their faces; but Waverley, opop 
wigse English cars the signal was lost, 
had almost fallen a sacrifi¢e to his igne 
rance of the ancicut Janguage in which 
it was communicated, Fergus, observ- 
ing his danger, sprang up and pulled 
him with yiolence to the gronnd, just as 
the whole herd broke down upon them, 
The tide being absolutely irresistible, 
and wounds from a stay’s horn highly 
dangerous, the activity of the chieflain 
may be considered on this cccasion as 
having saved his guest's life. He detain- 
“ed him with a firm grasp until the whole 
herd of deer had fairly run over them , 
Wayerley then attempted to rise, bnt 
found that he bad sutfered several severe 
contusighs, and upon a further examina- 
tion, discovered that he had sprained his 
ancle viclently. 


This untoward accident broke 
up the party. The clans dispersed, 
and having mustered his own, Fer- 
gus, accompanied by his friend, 
who was borne on a kind of litter 
by the Highlanders, commenced 
his march, but net towards the 
quarger from which they had come. 
On aivivioles the house of one of 


his dependants, Fergus took leave 
of his friend, informing him at the 
same time, that he was going with 
his followers on a distant expedi- 
tion, but would return shortly to 
reconduct him to Glennaquoich._— 
Tn six days he returned and find- 


ing Waverley suflicientlygeeovered 
to walk about, he proposed to re- 
turn home, to which the other ea- 
gerly assented. Soon they disco- 
vered the towers of the old man- 
sion rising preety ameng the 
trecs, and shortly after were greet- 
ed with a sight still more pleasing 


UVnwelcome Futelligence. 
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to both the hunters, the fair form 
of Flora advancing to welcome 
their return. 

On arriving at the house, Waver- 
ley found letters awaiting him of a 
nature very different from what he 
could have expected. During his 
absence in the Highiands his father 
had been disgraced, and had of 
course quit the party of the minis- 
ter by whom he conceived bimself 
ill used, and was receiyed with 
open arms by his brother as a con- 
verted proselyte to the cause ef 
Kivg James, A letter from his 
father announced this change, at 
the same time exhorting him in a 
mixed tone of parental admonition 
and authority, to resign his eom- 
mission ; this advice was stil] more 
openly enforced by his uncle and 
his acnt Rachel, who entreated 
him to quit altogether the service 
of the usurping family, for by such 
mild title wes the house of Bruns- 
wick then designated by the dis- 
contented, and unite himself with 
that of the true king of England, 
With these came a letter from his 
colonel, couched in terms of the 
coldest formality, commanding him 
to :eturn to head-quarters in three 
days, on pain of being superseded. 
Waverley's blood boiled at this un- 
expected, and in his mind unde- 
served insult ; he immediately wrote 
a hasty answer, enclosing his re- 
signation, and was hurrying to 
shew it to his friend beforeitshould 
be dispatched, when he met him 
with the uéwspaper in his hand.— 
“ Do your letters, Captain Waver- 
ley,” said Fergus, with a hurried 
tone that intimated he had some- 
thing unpleasing to communicate, 
“ confirm the unpleasing informa- 
tion I read here.” Waverley snatch- 
ed the r from him, and with 
redoubled astonishment and indig- 

nation, found that he was y 
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superseded, and another officer ap- 
pointed ceptain in his room. The 
Highland chieftain artfally took 
advantage of the moment to 

his friend to take a decisive step, 
by declaring at once against the 
reigaing monarch, in favour of the 
heir of the Stewart family, who was 
now preparing to vindicate his 
right to the throne of his ancestor 
He had also for souve time observ 
his new friend’s partiality to his 
sister, aud reselved to make use of 
her influence to turn the scale of 
doubt. For this purpose he took 
him into FPlora’s drawing-room, 
where they foand her engaged in 
making up what he at first con- 
ecived to be bridal favours, but on 
enquiry found they were cockades 
for the clan who were about to fol- 
lew their leader in the attem 
then making to place Charles Ed- 
ward on the throne of England.— 
Here Waverley openty deciared his 
intention to renounce the cause of 
the suvereign from Whose service 


he had been unjustly dismissed, 
and was about to pledge himself 
to support the cause of the Stew- 
arte, when to his surprise and her 


brother's disappointment, Flora 
sirougly remenstrated against such 
a step, advising him to pause be- 
fore he committed an action in a 
moment of irritation, whose Gonse- 
quences he had not fully weighed, 
lergus, finding his sister persevere 
in what he eit an ill-timed 
moral lecture, at length quit the 
room, and Waverley, ‘hurried on 
by the combined feelings of hosti- 
lity to the party by whom he had 
been iajeret@ and admiration of the 
noble sentiments that actuated her, 
made her an avowal of his attact- 
ment and an offer of his hnnd.— 
Flora was not inséensible to the 
merits of an intelligent enthusiast, 
nor perhaps were the personal at 
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tractions of her nef lover without: 
their influence; she was at first 
overpowered with the suddenness 
of the proposal; bat soon recol- 
lecting her wonted firmmess of 
mind, modestly yetsteadily declined 
the ofier. On being pressed for 
her f®asons for so prey ered a@de- 
cision, she avowed tliat her whole 
heart was devoted to the causé of 
the Stewarts; their restoration was 
its first object ; that she saw ffom 
what she had already known of 
Waverley, that he would not be 
happy bat with a woman who could 
consecrate her whole hdart to him; 
she admired his virtues, and was 
pleasedwith his manners, but could 
not devote to hit wholly a heart, 
without which she knew he could 
not be happy in domestic life. She 
pote with advising him strong- 
ly not to join the insurgents. ‘The 
addition of a single pérson, she 
said, could add but little to the 
strength of their cause, but might 
be the ruin of himself. To these 
opinions and resolutions she ad- 
hered, and Waverley, though with 
a desponding Heart, resolved to 
follow her advice, and notwith- 
standing the entreaties and warn- 
ings of Fergus, took bis leave of 
his hospitable enterfaincrs, and, 
mounted on a horse ®f the chicf-’ 


*tain’s, and attended by otic of his 


followers, took th@ road to Edig- 
burgh. 

The loss of a shoe, says our au 
thor, may lead to mighty conse- ° 
quences. He was obliged to apply. 
to a blacksmith at alittle village at 
the ent of the loWlands; to’ 
have a supplied on his attend*’ 
ant’s horse, eré he fognd its’ 
whole population anxi listen- 
ing to the reports which had 1 
reached them, of the movements itt’ 
the northern country. While he 
was waiting, some suspicions aros@ 
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as to Waverleys his horse was re- 
cognised as having belonged to 
Vich Ian. Vohr ; his answers to the 
— that were put to him were 
eemed equivocal ; and, after an in- 
effectual attempt to extricate him- 
self from the crowd which began 
to gather about him, he was seized 
and conducted to a neighbouring 
magistrate for examination. The 
gentleman who had this office had 
been in the army : he questioned 
the stranger strictly, but with mild- 
ness, nor had he gone far in his in- 
terrogatorics, when Waverley found 
to his utter astonishment that he 
stood charged both as a soldier and 
a subject, in the former capacity as 
having spread mutiny and rebellion 
among the men he commanded, and 
setting them the example of deser- 
tion by prolonging his absence 
from the regiment contrary to the 
express commands of the com- 
manding officer ; in the latter ca- 
pacity he was accused of high trea- 
son in levying war against the king. 
The progress of his examination 
shewed the grounds of these char- 
ges, one of which was, that his men 
who had accompanied him from 
home, had been tampered with by 
some emissaries of the discontented 
party, who used Waverley’s name 
to induce them to desert. ‘The 
letters lately received from his 
friends in England served to corro- 
borate the testimony of his treason- 
able designs, besides which were 
found some pamphlets, maintain- 
ing principles favourable to the 
former government, which his old 
tutor, a nonjuring clergyman, had 
written and eent for his sal, as 
the most precious present he could 
bestow ; and to crown all, a copy 
of verses was found on his person, 
in | pe of an Englishman who 
had, during the-rebellion of 1715, 
quitted the king's service, and died 


Anold and singular Character. 
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a martyr to the cause of the ba 
nished family. To these was ad” 


ded his visit to the Highlands, his 
residence with M‘Iver, one of the 
most active and intelligent. of the 
insurgents, his accompanying him 
to a general assembly of the chief- 
tains, held to arrange their rising, 
under the excuse of a stag-hunt. 
vain did Waverley protest, that 

e letters of his friends were mere 
consequences of his father’s dis- 
grace, that he had never read the 
obnoxious ay CE that the ver- 
ses were given him by a young lady 
as a specimen of her own compo- 
sition, that his visit to M‘Ivor was 
accidental, and his attendance at 
the stag-hunt the effect of natural 
curiosity, and with respect to him, 
in no manner connected with poli- 
tics ; the officer deemed it his duty, 
from the proofs now before him, 
to transmit his prisoner to Stirling 
castle. He gave him in charge to 
the commander of a party of armed 
volunteers, Who were passing by on 
their road to Stirling. This com- 
mander wa one of that party so 
well known in England during the 
reign of Cromwell, who were made 
up of a strange compound of saint 
and soldier, one of those who would 
have zealously carried fire and 
sword through a whole country for 
the love of God and the honour of 
the holy league and covenant. 

As they marched along, this 
sainted commander could not resist 
the desire of pouring forth the 
stock of his religious knowledge 
before the stranger. Waverley 
heard him with but little attention. 
The fire of his rhetoric would soon 
have died away through want of 
something to feed upon, when it 
was revived by the presence of a 
poor pedlar, who had joined the 
party for the sake of, protection in 
these troublesome times, and had 
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at length attracted the notice of dismayed by the suddenness of 


the saint by the godly groans with 
which he chimed in at the close of 
every period. To him, therefore, 
he turned. The conversation Was 
not now likely to slacken, the saint 
reached and the pedlar groaned 
in unison. Evening was fast ap- 
eo the grey towers of Stir- 
ing shewed themselves at a dis- 
tance, the party pressed on to gain 
the object of their destination be- 
fore night. The more vigorous 
of the pry had pressed forward 
through a defile that hung on the 
brow of the hill they were now 
ascending, the weary were strag- 
gling behind, a few had kept with 
their commander and the prisoner. 
Here the pedlar stopped and began 
to whistle for a little dog he said he 
just missed, The repetition of this 
gave offence to the rigour of his 
companion, particularly as it shew- 
ed neglect to the discourse he wns 
pouring out for his edification.— 
He therefore told him gruflly, that 
he could not waste his. time in 
waiting for a useless cur.: The 
pedlar, however, persevered, when 
suddenly six or eight stout High- 
landers, whu lurked in the copse 
and brushwood, sprung into the 
hollow way, and began to lay 
about them with their claymores. 
The commander, no ways. un- 
appalled at this undesirable appa- 
rition, cried out manfullv, ** the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” 
and was drawing his broadsword, 
avhen a blow from his treacherous 
disciple, the pedlar, levelled him 
to the ground. In the confusion, 
Waverley’s horse was wounded, 
aud fell, from which he received 
some severe contusions. Ie was, 
however, instantly extricated by 
two of the Highlanders, who seiz- 
ing him by the arm, hurried him 
away from the scuille. The party, 


the atttack, and the loss of their 
commander, did not venture to 
pursue, so that the Highlanders 
were allowed to carry off their 
prize in safety, With some difs 
ficulty he wasat last safely lodged 
in a hut built in an obscure val- 
ley. A fever, the consequence of 
his bruises, left him’ nearly insen- 
sible for three days. When he 
began to recover a little, he found 
himself shut up in a close bed, 
out of which he would not be al- 
lowed even to look, and attended 
by an old woman. He could 
frequently hear the voice of a 
younger female at times, and 
once or twice had a glimpse of 
her figure, but she was so wrapped 
ip in a plaid, as to bafile all con. 
jecture; and on making an at- 
tempt to obtain a view of her 
through a hole he ingeniously 
bored with an old nail in the par- 
tition, with which his bed was 
boxed up, the noise he made dis- 
covered him, aud the unknown fe- 
male never returned. Who could 
itbe? His opinion first rested on 
Flora M‘Ivor, but from the glimpse 
he had of her, the figure was not 
her's. ‘The Highlanders did -not 
wear the tartan of her brother's 
plaid, and as nothing was spoken 
but in Gaelic, all oral communi« 
cation was hopeless. In the meh 
time he was treated with the ut- 
most attention, and even respect. 
At length he was allowed to rise, 
aud when a few day's rest and 
nourishment had restored his vi- 
gour, aparty of Highlanders ape 
peared,” and intimated by their 
signs that he must follow them.— 
This proposal he gladly acquiesced 
if; any risk was preferable to his 
present residence. Therefore, af- 
ter having repeatedly sent out one 
ef the party as if for informa- 
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tion, they at length set out from 
the cottage. 


There was a momont’s pause, when 
the whole party had got out of the hut, 
and the Highlander who assumed the 
command, by whispers and signs imposed 
the most strict silence. He delivered 
to Waverley a sword and steel pistol, 
and, pointing up the track, laid his hand 
on the bilt of his own claymore, as if 
to make him sensible they might have 
oceasion to use force, to make good their 
passage. He themplaced himself at the 
bead of the party, who moved up the 

athway insingle or Indian file, Waver- 
os being placed nearest to their leader, 
He moved with great precaution, as if 
to avoid giving any alarm, and halted as 
soon as he came to the verge of the as- 
¢enut. Waverley was soon sensible of 
the reason, for he heard at no great dis- 
tance an English centinel call out 
“ All's well.” Theheavy sound sunk on 
the night-wind down the woody gien, 
and was answered by the eclioes of its 
banks. A second, third, and fourth 


time the signal was repeated fainter and 
fainter, as if at a greater distance, It 
was obvions a party of soldiers were 
near, and upon their guard, though not 
sufficiently so to deteet men skilful in 
every art of predatory warfare, like 


tho.e with whom he now watched their 
ineffectea! precautions. 

When these sounds had died upon the 
silewee of the night, the Highlanders 
becan their march swiftly, yet with the 
most cautions silence. Wavcriey had 
little time, or indeed disposition for ob- 
servation, and could only discern that 
they passed at some distance from a 
large building, in the windows of which 
alight or two yet twinkled. A little 
fartheron the leading Highlander snufied 
up the wind like a setting spaniel, and 
then made a signal to his party again to 
halt. He stooped down on all fours, 
wrapped up in his plaid, so as to be 
searcely distinguishable from the heath 
grouud on which he moved, and a 
vanced in this postwre to reconnoitre, 
In a short time he returned, and dis- 
missed his attendayts excepting one ; 
amd, intimating to Waverley that he 
must imitate his caations mode of pro- 
ceeding, all three crept forwards on 
ba dsand knees. - 

After proceeding farther in this in- 
couvenient manncr than was at ail eom- 
fortavle to hisshins, Waverley perceived 
the smell of smoke, whick probably had 
been much sooner distinguished by the 


Night Adventure on a Heath. 
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acute nasal organs of his guide. It pro 
ceeded from the corner of a low und 
and ruinous sheepfold, the walls of which 
were mate of loose stones, as is usual in 
Scotland. Close by this low wall the 
Highlander guided Waverley, and in all 
probability to make him sensible of his 
danger, or ps to obtain the fal 
credit of his own dexterity, he intima 
ted to him by sign and example, that he 
mignt raise his head so as to peep into 
the sheep fold. Waverley did so, and 
beheld an out-post of four or five sol- 
diers lying by their watch fire, 

were all asleep except the sentinel, who 
paced backwards and forwards withhis 
firelock on his shoulder, which glanced 
red in the light of the fire, as he crossed 
and recrossed before it in his short walk, 
casting his eyes frequently to that part 
of the heavens from which the moon, 
hitherto obseured by mist, seemed now 
about to make her appearance. 

In the course of a minute or two, by 
one of those sndden changes of atmos+ 
phere incident to a mountainous coun- 
try, a breeze arose, aud swept before it 
the clouds which had covered the hori- 
zon, aud the night planet poured her full 
effulgence upon a wide arid blighted 
heath, skirted indeed with copsewood 
and stanted trees in the quarter from 
which they had come, but open and bare 
to the observation of the sentiuet im that 
to which their course tended. ‘The wall 
of the sheepfold indeed conecaled them 
as they lay, but any advance beyond its 
shelter seemed impossible without cer- 
tain discovery. 

The Highlander eyed the blue vault, 
but far from blessing the pale light with 
Homer's, or rather, Pope’s benighted 
peasant, he muttered a Gaelic curse up- 
on the uanseasonable splendour of 
M*Farlane’s baut (i. e. lanthorn). He 
looked anxiously around for a few mi- 
nutes, and then apparently took his re- 
solution. Leaving his attendant with 
Waverley, after motioning both to re- 
main quiet, and giving his comrade di- 
rections in a brief whisper, he retreated, 
favoured by the irregularity of the 
ground, in the same direction and in 
the same manner as they bad advanced, 
Edward, torning his head after him 
could perceive him crawling on all 
fours with the dexterity of an Indian, 
availing himself of every bush and ine- 
quality to escape observation, and never 
passing over the more exposed parts of 
his track until the sentinel’s back was 
turned from him. At length he reached 
tigghickets aud underwood, where be 
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disappeared, but it was only for a few 
minutes, for he snddenty issaed forth 
from a dificrent part of the thicket, and 
advancing boldly on the open heath, as 
if to invite discovery, he levelled his 
piece, and fired at the sentinel. A wound 
in the arm proved a disagreeable inter- 
roption to the poor fellow's. meteorolo- 
giral observations, as wellas to the tune 
of Nancy Dawson, whieh he was whis- 
thug. He returned the fire ineffectnally, 
and his comrades starting up at the 
alarm, advanced alertly to the spot frem 
which the first shot had issned. The 
Highlander, after giving them a full 
view of his person, dived among the 
thickets, for his ruse de guerre had now 
pertectly succeeded, 

While the soldiers pursned the cause 
of their disturbance in one direction, 
Waverley, adopting the hint of his re- 
naining attendant, made the best of his 
spved in that which his guide originally 
intended to pursue, and which was 
now unobserved and unguarded, When 
they bad run about a quarter of a mile, 
the brow of a rising ground concealed 
them from further risk of observation. 
They still heard, however, ata distance, 
the shouts of the soldiers as they hal- 
looed to each other on the heath, and 
they could also hear the distant roll of a 
drum, beating to arms in, the same di- 
rection. But these hostile sounds were 
now far in their rere, and died upon the 
Liceze as they proeeeded. 

When they had walked about balf an 
hour, still along open and waste ground 
of the same description, they came to 
the stomp of an ancient oak, where, in 
an adjacent hollow, they found several 
Highlanders witha horse or two, They 
had net joined them above a few mi- 
nutes, which Waverley’s attendant em- 
ploved, in all probability, in communi- 
eaitng the cause of theirdelay, (for the 
werd Duacan Daroch was, re 
ec) wuen Duncan himself appeared, out 
of beeath indeed, and with all the 
symptoms of having run for his life, but 
laughing, and in high spirits at the sec- 
cers of the stratagem by which he had 
baffied his pursuers. 

After this extraordinary and 
well toid adventure, our hero was 
conducted through the country by 
a circuitous road. He could not 
but be much surprised at the ap- 

arently unacceastable conduct of 


js attendants, He was 
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with every kind of respect, yet 
forbidden to hold converse with 
any one about him. And this 
strange order appeared to be ex- 
tended to every party into whose 
care he was successively transmit- 
ted. At length the lofty summit 
of the hill of Edinburgh presented 
itself wrapt in volumes of clouds, 
which the travellers soon discoygred 
to proceed from ‘the dise of 
its guns, directed against the parti- 
sans of Charles Edward, who now 
had possession of the town, and 
were vainly endeavouring to attack 
this fortress. He soon was con 
ducted into the city itself, where 
the first person he met was his old 
friend the Highland chieftain 
M‘Ivor, by whom, after the wel- 
come assurance that he was ne 
longer a prisoner, he was conduct- 
edto the presence of the claimant 
of the British crown. 
( To be continued.) 
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A Statistical Account and Parochial 
Survey of Freland,drawn up from 
the communications of the dl 
by Wa. Sunaw Mason, Ten. 
M. R. L A. Receiver and Remem- 
brancer of First Fruits, and Se- 
cretary to the Board Pul- 
lic Records in Ireland. Vol, \st. 
8vo. pp. 650. Graisperry and 
Campse.t, Dublin. 1814. 
Tue benefits resulting from the 

improved system of philosophising 

introduced by Lord Verulam, have 
not been confined to the abstract 
sciences. They have extended to 
every department of knowledge, to 
which the human intellect can di- 
rect its powers, By it has man- 
kind been taught, that the only firm 
basis of theory is the patient and 
accurate i igation of facts.— 
practical 
on their 


On these alone can an 
treated system be raised; od 
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number aod certainty alone de- 
pends the stability of the structure. 

While the abstract sciences 
have risen to their present height, 
by the adoption of this mode of 
investigation, it is to be regret- 
ted that it has hitherto been but 
partially applied to -political en- 
quiries ; and yet, in no branch of 
scignce is its adoption more neces- 
sary, or more likely to be attended 
with beneficial results of the great- 
est importance. While other sci- 
ences, by extending the views, 


augmenting the powers, and en-_ 


creasing the facilities of mutual 
communication among mankind, 
ultimately, though remotely, tend 
to benefit society, this has the im- 
provement of society for its primary 
object: man in his social state is the 
immediate object of the political 
economist. When the ostronomer, 
the chemist, the mechanist, the 
physiologist, assert their several 
claims to the title of benefactors of 
humanity, the economist may adopt 
the modest boast of the illustrious 
Greek politician—* I have learned 
to make a large city of a small 
one. 

Yet, to recur to the principle 
laid down at the commencement, 
the attempt of improving the state 
of society by laying down a sys- 
tem of principles for its regulation, 
would not only be useless, but pre- 
judicial, without a previous fund 
of local information. Without an 
adherence to this simple, though 
necessary maxim, the meditations 
of the theorist, and the regulations 
of the legislator, are nugatory or 
hurtful. For want of this clue to 
regulate his researches, the divine 
mind of Plato wandered in search 
of a perfect government into the 
airy regions of fancy. Instead of a 
republic fitted for man in his ac- 
tual state, hie visionary scheme of 


legislation may, with greater jus 
tice, be styled a paradise of fools, 
and all subsequent theorists 
who have followed his steps, by 
drawing conclusions from abstract 
principles, uncorroborated by solid 
facts, have expatiated in similar 
regions of fancy, until the Utopia, 
designed as a model of perfect go- 
vernment, has been converted into 
a ‘bye-word for well-intentioned 
folly. Legislators, who proceed 
ed ina different course, who form- 
ed practical systems for the regu- 
lation of particular states or cities, 
have also erred for want of a due 
observance of this principle. So- 
lon is the only politician of anti- 
quity who appears to have formed 
a proper estimate of its value— 
When asked if he had bestowed on 
his citizens the best government 
possible, his answer was, “1 have 
given them the best they were 
able to bear.” And it is highly 
worthy of notice, that his system, 
not founded upon speculations of 
unattainable perfection, but ac- 
commodated to the existing cir- 
cumstances of the times in which he 
lived, has not only regulated the 
state for which it was framed, but 
has supplied many of the leading 
principles of law to all the nations 
of the civilized world. On the 
other hand, to the neglect of this 
rule of deducing general rules of 
policy from the collation of a mul- 
titude of facts and circumstances, 
may be attributed many of the 
anomalies, both great and small, 
which now excite our wonder on 
reading the annals of ancient civi- 
lization. To this may in a great 
degree be attributed, the attempt 
of establishing a colony of soldiers, 
in a country designed by nature as 
commercial ; to this the still more 
extraordinary anomaly of with- 
holding from the actual sovereigns 

















of the state the privilege of inter- 
marriage with those who, though 
their superiors in title, were.in re- 
ality their subjeets; to this the 
prohibition of emigration to a 
,eople too numerous for the soil. 
To this also may be traced the va- 
rious petty singularities which now 
excite our smiles, such as the en- 
couragement of the principle of 
theft, while its detection was pu- 
nished, the devizer of a new law 
pleading for its introduction with 
a halter about his neck, and man 
other similar extravagancies of ill- 
regulated legislation. In short, 
without digressing too far into such 
a copious field for observation, it 
may be safely said, that as far fs 
the general system of legislation 
rests upon an accurate and exten- 
sive acquaintance with the actual 
state of the people to be governed, 
so far will the laws be beneficial, 
the regulations permanent, and the 
people happy and contented. 

To apply the principle here at- 
tempted to be established, we hope 
not wholly without success, to the 
subject more immediately under 
consideration. Ireland, with res- 
pect to its political relations, is, 
perhaps, unique in the map of Eu- 
rope: dependent upon a nation 
more powerful and more highly ci- 
vilized, from which it differs in 
manners, language, religion, in 
short in every thing that consti- 
tutes nationality, it has been hi- 
therto governed principally by the 
impulse of the present moment, or 
the caprice of the ruling party.— 
Even when a wish wag testified for 
bettering its condition, and draw- 
ing the two countries more closely 
together, by a reciprocity of inte- 
rests and good offices, the profound 
ignorance of its peculiar circum- 
stances baffled those incipient at- 

tempts, and the benevolent inten- 
on, II. 
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tions of the friends of Ireland were 
ultimately little different from the 
desultory acts of the policy of tem- 
porary expedients, by which it had 
been usually governed. A states- 
man in Westminster might intend 
well, but the means of reducing his 
wishes to practice, were distant, 
dispersed, and obscure. Even 
though he had so far succeeded, as 
to ascertain the principles to be 
applied for the removal of griev- 
ances, and the general amelioration 
of the country, a mass of local pas- 
sions, and prejudices, and interests 
had to be surmounted, the magni- 
tude, nay the very existence of 
which was,perhaps, wholly unknown 
to him. Calculations thus formed 
must be delusive. It is well known 
that the repetition of an experi- 
ment in chemistry, or other branch 
of natural philosophy, often fails 
from the omission or neglect of 
some circumstance apparently un- 
important. In political economy 
the same occurs, A law well in- 
tended, apparently well framed, 
often fails from the want of know- 
ledge or observation of some mi- 
nute local sentiment. The effect 
of a well devised experiment is 
paralysed by the state of the poli- 
tical atmosphere. The main ob- 
ject of a book like that before us 
is to counteract such disappoint- 
ments, by presenting a full, accu- 
rate, and authentic accoant of the 
present state of the country. This 
is the peculiar office of the statisti- 
cal enquirer. His object is the 
improvement of the country, which 
is afterwards effected by the eco- 
nomist, who works up, if the ex- 
pression may be admitted, the raw 
material of political gg e, 
collected by the industry o the 
former. _ In this light must the la- 
bours of Mr. Shaw Mason be esti« 
-_— He has undertaken to give 
3 




















an account of Iréland in its mi- 
nutest political subdivisions,* by 
publishing a separate detailed ac- 
count of every parish in the island. 
It is, therefore, by no means to be 
considered inerely as a map of Ire- 
land in a new form, as a kind of 
tesselated panorama, in which each 
section forms a separate com- 
partment to exhibit to the eye of 
the curious analyzer the lines of 
resemblance and the shades of dif- 
ference. Its scope, as shall be 
soon more fully pointed out, is 
much more extensive. It is ra- 
ther a dissected view of the great 
body politic, by means of which 
the structure of every muscle, the 
connection of every fibre, the pro- 
gress of every vein and duct, the 
circulation of the most subtle flu- 
ids, can be investigated, their mu- 
tual operations and connections 
traced, until, by combining each 
with its neighbour, till they unite 
by joints, and limbs, and members, 
into a perfect body, the action of 
the vital principle of legislation 
throughout the whole can be de- 
duced from the lesser operations 
throughout each distinct part, the 
sources of disease developed, and 
the powers of vitality invigorated, 
and prolonged. 

In directing the reader's atten- 
tion into the mode of conducting 
this process of enquiry to the state 
of advancement exhibited in the 
present volume, though, as the au- 
thar himself observes, the merit of 
originality be anticipated by the 
success of a similar investigation 
undertaken by Sir John Sinclair, 
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*. We use the term political, for though 
the division by parishes be primarily eccle- 
siastical, it has been frequently used, parti- 
eulsriy-of late' years, for. civil or. political 
arrangements, wholly unconnected with 
church government, as for instance, raising i 
men for the militia, 
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with respect to Scotland, yet it 
must be remarked, that two cir- 
cumstances, which his 

suffers him to pass unnoticed, full 
counterbalance the want of novel- 
ty in the plan and general mode of 
execution. The first is, the great- 
er magnitude of the undertaking, 
owing to the more extensive po- 
pulation, and greater number of 
sub-divisions in the country which 
is his subject; the other, and in 
our opinion by much the ry 
is, the very inferior state of civili- 
zation in Ireland, when compared 
with Scotland. The cause of this 
inferiority could easily be deve- 
loped, were this the place for the 
discussion. ‘The means of remov- 
ing such a shade on our intellectual 
character, are probably best af- 
forded by Mr. Shaw Mason’s un- 
dertaking. 

Although the volume now pub- 
lished contains the account but of 
about sixty parishes, including 
unions, a small proportion, no 
doubt, of the total number into 
which Ireland is divided, yet as 
these have been taken indiscrimi- 
nately from all parts of the coun- 
try, they may serve as useful 
data for deducing practical conclu- 
sions. In so doing, however, al- 
lowances must be made in the first 
instance for thé smallness of this 
peo and the inferences must 

e argued upon only as robabili- 
ties ; mounting high undoubtedly 
to the standard of veracity, but 
still probabilities. However, ag 
every succeeding volume will en- 
crease the number of our premis- 
ses, the conclusions will continually 
approximate to certainty ; inmany 
cases errors will be found to coun- 
terbalance each other, and the 
whole will give a basis, such as ne- 
ver yet has been afforded: to any 
commentator on the state of Ireland. 
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In traversing the tracts which 
Mr. Shaw Mason has already laid 
open for investigation, a wonderful 
coincidence will be found on. seve- 
ral points of vital importance to 
the well-being of Ireland. The 
most prominent of these is the de- 
graded state of the lower orders, 
caused, as all the writers eoincide 
in thinking, in absenteeism, high 
sents, and middlemen, With res- 
pect to the fact, we may rest satis- 
tied that it is so; the concurrence 
of so many unconnected evidences 
is suficient to prove it. But as to 
the causes to which it is here at- 
tributed, we cannot give our as- 
sent with equal readiness. Nor 
can we consider the opinions of 
these gentlemen as entitled to 
implicit credit, when treating on 
an abstract subject, for whose con- 
sideration their previous educa- 
tion, and in general their usual 
habits of life, have not qualified 
them. Until political economy, 
and the other branches of science 
necessary to com the educa- 
tion of a modern scholar, are 
made an essential part of colle- 
giate studies,* we cannot attribute 
ed A cketch of the system of studies adopt- 

iu Trinity College, and which is the only 
“Yurse essential to form a clergyman of the 
*stablished church, and therefore must be 
the basis of his intellectual pursuits, and 
give the bias to his future range of thought, 
will evince the truth of this observation. 
The under- course is as follows : 

Ia science, a slight sketch of the rudi- 
ments of logie, in Ses. 
to p sae nat, Locke; the rudiments of 

and algebra ; a course of natural 
natural ; a sketch of 
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to their speculations any weight 
farther than that of an equal nuin- ‘ 
ber of intelligent country gentle- 
men. A careful perusal of Mr. 
Shaw Mason's volume authorises us 
to say, that as far as the probabili- 
ties it affords for argument extend. 
the causes already alleged for the. 
ees state of the great mass of the 
rish peasantry, must be considered 
of very inferior importance. The: 
great cause, which has, indeed; 
been strongly pointed out by some 
of these writers, and touched 
by others, is the degradation of 
intellect, originating solely in the 
neglect of education, During the 
existence of the penal ende this 
was an incurable evil; since that 
has been repealed (at least as far 
as relates to the great mass of so 
ciety) the y is easy. The 
legislature has even stepped for- 


ward in the cause, it has not only 
authorised, but commanded the 

either to teach the children 
eir parishioners, or to pay an 


cler 
of 

adequate substitute. The letter of 
the law, indeed, says, that the in- 
cumbenit of every parish is to paya 
schoolmaster, and ascertains the nii- 
nimum of salary to beallowed ; but 
a conscientious and public spirited 
clergyman, who reads the law not 
by the letter, but the intention, must 
know, that the object of the sta- 
tute was not merely to transfer a 
pocket of the 
incumbent to that of the parish 


‘teacher, but to see that the great 


object of education was fulfilled, 
that the minds of the growing ge- 
neration were cultivated ; he would 
also consider, that the sum of forty 
shillings, fixed om as the salary, 





: Greece, 


Latin poetry, with a few authors ov the his- 
tory of Bome, and but one om that of: 





bore a relation to the rates of 
living, and the value of church 
benetices, atthe time of %s enaction, 
and could have no possible refe- 
rence to the astonishing rise of 
both which has since occurred.— 
It is alsoto be observed, that the 
teaching thus indicated by the le- 
—— has no reference to re- 
igious but merely literary in- 
struction, as it is treated of in all 
country schools. Because, inde- 
pendently of this, the incumbents 
are expressly ordered to catechise 
their children, a process wholly un- 
necessary, if the school studies, 
which the law requires them to su- 
perintend, were entirely directed to 
religion. It j erefore evident, 
that if the intentions of the Legis- 
lature were conscientiously com- 
= with, the peasantry of Ire- 
nd would be now as well educat- 
ed, as in any other country on the 
face of the globe. We may go 
still farther, and say they would be 
much more enlightened, because 
every parish has two persons en- 
gaged In the intellectual improve- 
ment of the iower orders. The Ro- 
man Catholic as well as the Pro- 
testant pastor is bound, certainly 
not by law, but most certainly by 
principle, to this duty, and in ma- 
ny parts of Ireland a third is added 
in the person of the Presbyterian, 
er Dissenting teacher. 

In making the preceding com- 
ments on the duties of the clergy, 
i; is far from our wish to join in 
with the absurd and vulgar outcry, 
now too much in vogue, raised 
against the clergy as individuals, 
for ignorance and neglect of duty. 
We protest strongly against such 
an inference. The fault was in 
the system’by which Ireland was 
managed. e degradation of the 

roduced 
not be 


majority of the people, 
by the penal colt; coul 
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confined to those on whom it was 
designed solely to act—it pervaded 


the whole body politic, extendi 
itself even to the most fav 
class of the favoured of the 
population, the established clergy. 
It could not have been otherwise. 
It is ordered by a law of human 
nature, which law cannot repeal, 
bigotry cannot erase, that no class 
in any community can be injured 
in their inherent rights, without an 
injury to the whole. When the 
gate of knowledge was closed 
against the Catholic by the hand 
of power, indolence diffused her 
mist through the interior, and 
blended the intellects of the fa- 
voured votaries. We cannot but 
hope that better times are before 
us. This book now under discus- 
sion favours the thought. Its re- 
ception and encouragement, both 
by the clergy and government, 
seem to indicate the dawning of a 
better spirit in both. It is impossi- 
ble not to auguy well from the zeal 
with which the clergy have step- 
ped forward to supply information ; 
and from the good sense and intel- 
ligence — in many of their 
reports of their respective parishes, 
an indication still more worthy of 
praise, when we consider how lit- 
tle the system of education by 
which they have been prepared for 
the service of the church, qualifies 
them for researches of this kind. 
It is equally contrary to reason not 
to expect, that the government 
which commences by patronising* 
an effort, whose means are enquiry, 
and whose result must be truth, is 
not actuated by better feelings to- 
wards this country, than those un- 
der which it has hitherto been tan- 





* We draw this conclusion from ob- 
serving, that the work is dedicated to 
Mr. Peel, the chief secretary of state. 
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talized by promises of good, and 
proofs of injury. 

But we must recur at another 
time toa subject, which we consi- 
der as one of the most important 
deductions from any enquiry into 
the present state of the country, 
and on which we have derived ma- 
ny useful hints from this valuable 
publication, At present we must 
close this introductory sketch with 
observing, thatthe utility of thesur- 
vey isnot confined to assist thestates - 
man or philosopher in taking just 
and extended views of the subjecton 
which they are either practically or 
theoretically engaged. The infor- 
mation contained in it branches out 
into every department of utility 
and even of intellectual entertain- 
ment. To the agriculturist, the 
information it affords is peculiarly 
interesting. It tends strongly to 
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point out the prevalent defects in 
the system’ of farming hitherto 
practised (if it deserve the name of 
system), and lays down many prac- 
tical improvements. It also con- 
tains many useful observations re- 
lative to manufactures, and some 
on fisheries, an inexhaustible source 
of national wealth, though hitherto 
most strangely neglected. The an- 
tiquarian will find much matter for 
perusal, andeven the. curious tra- 
veller will be led as it were by the 
hand, to what his turn of mind most 
courts, the scenery of the country, 
and the present state of its rural 
improvements. 

As the novelty, as well as the 
great importanggypf this volume, 


has equal claims on our attention, 
we propose giving copious details of 
it in our future numbers, both in 
the form of extract and comment. 
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(For the Monthly Museum. } 
SYMPATHY; A MORAL TALE. 
(Concluded from page $14.) 


a 


Savinta retained her senses, 
and was perfectly aware of her si- 
tuation: from the first day the 
physician arrived, she punctually 
fulfilled all her religious duties.— 
The thought of death was to her 
doubly dreadful: she conceived 
that she would draw Leonia with 


hér to the tomb. One evening, 
when the ph had conceived 


sone slight hopes, Mulsain pre- 
vailed on Antonia to retire to her 
chamber for a few hours, and they 
obliged Leonia to repose ona bed 
near her sister. When she had at 
length complied with their wishes, 
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Savinia intreated her to close her 
eyes, and endeavour to sleep.— 
“ Why are you uneasy,” said she, 
* at the fatigue I undergo; do 
you not know that if you recover, 
1 will also?” * Alas,” returned 
her sister, “ by what a powerful 
motive do you bind me to life.— 
Can I look on death without hor- 
ror? how dreadful are its conse- 
quences! Must I be conde.nned to 
a tote! death—and my father and 
mother and Valrive, what will be- 
come of them? Our parents can- 
not survive. This, ah 1 breath 
rf last sigh, will be the language 
of my heart. The tomb into which 
I am sinking is about to receive all 
that I love—’'tis like the dissolution 
of the universe.” The nurse-ten- 
der interrupted this gloomy dis- 
course: she reminded the sisters 
of their promise of silence. Savi- 


nia grew calm: Leonia clasped her 


hand between both her's, and 
chilled with dread and grief she 
closed her eyes, and counterfeited 
sleep. About two hours after she 
felt the faultering hand of Savinia 
press gently upon her's. Leonia 
shuddered at the faint and feeble 
pressure. She had an awful pre- 
sentiment of what was to succeed : 
it was the last testimony of expir- 
ing affection : it was an core 
farewell. The hand, which still 
was clasped in her's, grew rigid 
and chill: Leonia uttered a pierc- 
ing shriek: she starts up, Y eset 
open the curtain, and by the pale 
glimmering of the night ams be- 
holds Savinia dying: at her heart- 
rending cries, the glazed eyes of 
the expiring Savinia faintly opened. 
Leonia received her last look, and 
expecting that the fatal blow which 
had struck her sister was about to 
fall upon herself, she fainted at 
the moment of her death. 
When she recovered her senses, 
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she found herself in the chamber, 
and in the arms of her mother: 
her father was at her feet: she 
surveys all the surrounding objects 
with a stupid astonishment.— 
“ How!” said she, * do I still 
live?” Her father endeavoured 
to combat the prejudice, now be- 
come so fatal, which had persuaded 
her that her sister's death would 
inevitably induce her own. Leo- 
nia sunk upon her mother’s bosom ; 
she did not hear him. When he 
had ceased, she raised herself with 
difficulty—* In our days of happi- 
ness,” said she, “ we have often 
wished that our tomb should be 
placed at the foot of the rock that 
bears our name. Yesterday, she 
rapeated the same request.” They 
promised that it should be so.— 
Leonia then pressing between her 
feeble hands those of Mulsain aud 
Antonia—* Promise me,” said she, 
“to endeavour to live—you will 
still be two.” “ Promise us, then,” 
replied Mulsain, “ for your mo- 
ther’s sake to overcome your grief; 
she can, for your’s, surmount her 
affliction—will you set the seal 
upon our sorrows.” “ Ah!” said 
Leonia, “ the blow is already 
struck ; has not my mother already 
bewailed mie, when she Jost her.” 
They removed Leonia into Anto- 
nia’s chamber; she yielded with- 
out resistance to all that was re- 
quired ; she uttered no complaint ; 
she spoke no more; she shewed but 
one unalterable wish, that of never 
seeing Valrive more. However, a3 
she had no fever, and did not re~ 
fuse sustenance, hopes were enter- 
tained that her youth, aided by 
parental tenderness andlove, would 
in time reconcile her to life. That 
nothing might recal the recollec- 
tion of her unfortunate sister, they 
covered all the mirrors, and re- 
moved the dressing-glasses. She 
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wished to know the time of Savi- 
nias funeral, and on the day fol- 
lowing, she rose in the evening, 
and endeavoured to walk throug 
ber chamber ; she opehed the win- 
dow that looked into the den, 
and cast a melancholy look upon 
the bower of the Savinias ; ** now,” 
said she, “ the willow-walk that 
had led from the temple of happi- 
ness to the rock, terminates in a 
tomb: such is the sure end of all 
human felicity—the tomb! soon 
shall we have finished our journey.” 
With a view of removing her for 
some time, from a place where 
every thing revived the memory of 
her misfortunes, they had deter- 
mined to set out for Geneva, as 
soon as she could bear the jour- 
ney. She made no resistance, she 
consented to set out the next day : 
she only expressed a desire of 3 
velling in a separate carriage wit 
her mer’ I was settled that it 
should be so, The Physician hav- 
ing prescribed the bath, she ex- 
pressed a wish to bathe late in the 
evening, and to sleep in a Closet 
near the bath, for fear of disturb- 
ing Antonia, A female servant 
remained with her: Leonia did not 
retire to rest till late, and the ser- 
vant who had sat up to admihister 
her medicines, did not go to bed 
till near day-break. Leonia then 
drew back her curtains,’ and when 
she perceived that her attendant 
was fast asleep, she rose gently, 
—threw on a white muslin robe— 
left the chamber,—went down a 
sinall private staircase, and got in- 
to the garden, just as the day be- 
‘gan to-break. . . 

The refreshing mildness of the 
inorning breeze, the dawning day— 
‘the harmony of the birds, the mur- 
mur of the torrents that surronnd- 
ed the mansion, excited the most 
mournful sensations in Leonia’s 
‘ Vos. EL. £ 3 
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soul. The face of nature was beau» 
tiful, but its very beauty produc- 
ed in her a bitter d of the 
heart; she shuddered when she en- 
tered the willow-walk. _ When she 
approached the rock, her agitation 
was such, that she was forced to 
pause, and récline against a tree— 
she perceived the tomb. It was 
made at the foot of the rock, by 
the side, and on the edge of the 
lake—a large slab with an inscrip- 
tion, and a you ress 
planted, inted ext he spot. The 
rock itself exhibited a gloomy 
pearance; it represented but the 
sad relics of its ancient decorations ; 
it was no longer adorned with gar- 
lands ; the rose bushes remained, 
but withered, and torn’ by the 
storm; and the two poplars, strip- 
ped of their branches, no longer 
shaded the seat of moss that once 
was the Savittias’. “Leonia howe- 
ver tottered forward, she ap - 
ed the tomb—she touches it,—-she 
shrinks back, her brain is derangs 
ed, she fixes her eyes with horror 
on the rock ; she fancies that her 
eye can picrce its gloom, and 
discover in the darkness of the se- 
pulchre the coffin. of Savinia. 
** Here then,” said she, in smo- 
thered accents, “ you rest for ever 
—yet even here your immortal 
soul answers in unison to mine; 
speak—TI hear you”.—At this mo- 
ment Leonia perceived near her, 
on the borders of the lake, a sha- 
dowy figure, half concealed in the 
uncertain light of morning, wrap- 
ped in a white nt, and rising 
trom the tomb. It was her own sha- 
dow reflected in the water; she 
shuddered, and bending towardsthe 


she saw her sis- 


‘toe’ fone inoments of 
hee life “ Oh God! I see ber’, 


seen her in 
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she exclaimed, “ Oh my Savinia, 
my sister, you extend your arms 
tome, you call me-—I obey the 
summons. She fell back on the 
rock; she thought some invisible 
power drew her to her sister's 
tomb ; her eyes close, death ho- 
vers over, and prepares to seize her 
in his frigid grasp ; her blood chill- 
ed by anguish, has power to circu- 
late no more, she breathes forth 
her last sigh upon her sister's grave. 
A few moments after, Valrive, who 
every morning visited the rockto 
give free course to his grief, ar- 
rived, and beheld this dreadful 
spectacle. . The same Leonia, 
whom this very spot first presented 
to /his sight, the same interesting 
Leonia, then decked with all the 
bloom of youth, with all the grace 
of sensibuity, now lies before him, 

ale, cold and lifeless. Yet still 
hn countenance, though darkened 
by the gloom of death, displays the 
stamp of candour and of modesty ; 


still can be traced upon her fea- 
tures the heavenly expression of 


gentleness and yirtue. Valrive, in 
the first moments of despair, would 
have flung himself into the lake 
that once before had threatened his 
destruction ; the lake which, but 
the moment before was stil] so 
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dear; but wy ~himeelf, 
that it might be possible to 'récal 
Leonia'to lite. He took his destined 
bride into his arms, to bear her to 
the wansion ; a¢ he proceeded, he 
bathed her with his tears, ‘he sent 
forth cries of agony, and despair. 
On entering the house, he gave up 
to her wretched parents, the 
breathless corps’ of his Leonia. 
She was buried in Savinia’s tomb. 
Valrive immediately after disap- 
peared and never returned to the 
spot. The wretched Antonia soon 
followed her daughters to the 
grave, stung with the bitter -re4 
morse of having elevated too rm 
ly their natural affection; s 

felt, too late, that even the purest 
emotions of sensibility have their 
danger, like all other affections of 
the soul, when unrestrained by 
reason, Maulsain could not long 
survive the loss of all the objects 
that endear existence, hurried a- 
way so Soon, so tragi¢ally. Lud- 
vil, alone and deserted, died of vex- 
ation. Had he lived more for 
others, his age would have been 
more happy, and he would not 
have breathed his last without a 
friend to soothe the closing mo- 
ments of his existence. ati 
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Tue distance between Malaga 
and Antequera, is eight Spanish 
Jeagues, or about thirty-six Eng- 
lish miles; the road ascends ‘the 
Whole way, and is skirted’ with 
vineyards, which afford the well- 
known Malaga wine. The scene 
is extremely romantic, being di- 
versified with steep rocks clothed 
a Extracted from Lord Blancy’s nar- 
rative of a foretd journey through Spain 
and France, as a prisoner of ‘war, in 
the years 1810 té 181%, - 


with wood, fertile and well culti- 
vated vallies, with abundance, of 
fruit trees, particularly. almonds, 
and extensive fields of melans.— 
Within a league of Antequera, 
the mountains afford a most singu- 
lar appearance: rocks of various 
forms are seen, as if shaped, by 
art, to nt a town, with its 
streets, ches, towers, houses, 
fountains, &c. together with.men, 


women, and animals, gd 
easels from the clefta of these 
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rocks, shoot day raring shrubs and 
plants, which complete the extra- 
ordinary aspect of t ptt call. 
ed, I believe, Torcal, and cele- 
brated for its beautiful marble. 


Our entrance e into Grenada, was 
Conacher with the sari pa- 
rade. Alter pasai 
M dk streets, we “s Foreve tae 

i Triompha, in ,which a 
— ce of people was as- 
sembled, to witness a scene very 
different from what the name of the 
place would as ~to den ae 


the centre of the squafe isa 
taircase to wl 
ta garrote, 


lows, with ie 

Ys pk the nh 
mode of execution by whigh de- 
serves notice, Ona orm 
placed a number of stogls, with a 
perpendicular post. behind, each ; 
the criminal, being on th 
the stool, an iron is place 
round. his neck, a the execu- 
tioner, by the turn of screw, puts 
un end to; his, existence. in a mo- 
ment. This is an old Spanish p pu- 
nishment, and seems to be one of 
the easiest kinds of death. 


Passing from Plaz Plaza di Tiewphe 
through some narrew streets, fal- 
Jowed by the stupid mob, gre 
viva ! viva ! We reached. the 
lace, a large uncomfvétable bul a. 
ing, formerly the royal residence 
when the court visited Grenada, 
but now dcécupied by Sebastian, , 
the French general. arrange- 
ment of the apartments in this e- 
difice, as well indeed @s in most 
Spanish _ manhifie, is. Pama 


without any 


Fre Ge 


chit opén* 


Spanish Comecy. 


affording their waitore ¥ 
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inters 
rupted view of a, range ns. 
Though, the winters > ‘sahoaticne 
severe in this part of Spair, the 
luxury of feo-side is still un- 
known, the apartments” being 
warmed by braziers, or large bra 
pans, two-thirds filled with hb 
es and charcoal, the smell of 
which is extremely disagreeable, 


and the effects injutious to the 
dened of heat. 
ufficient to 


health: besides, the 
they afford, is just. s 
create a wish for more. 


_After dinner, I accompanied the 
General to the theatre, an old 
ilding wretchedly fitted up, but 
ci is to be replaced by a mag- 
ificent ane, erected b ie 
rench. The piece, re oh 
exeniPes, "hie long farce, t hs 
mour of though it ‘youl : 
not Rea it. from’ certain 
ome paprest, country, 
stage in- ave the reat- 
delight to we 5 , aUr 
Fh A countryman enters. 
barber's shop, and bargains wit 
the master to take off his beard, 
and that of his companion, for six 
quartos, a copper coin, nut quite 
the value ahh halfpenny. The 
barber, , desires to ia: Pre 
this canes Ry sag inmneslotsiy 
returns With an ass, w! 
audience into anextacy pofalight 
ti barber hesitates at first » ie 
fil his bargaip,, but, 


‘lose his. money, at. ne arf in 
. shaving cloth 


the animal's 
- chin, and. is-about to. communes 
. when another traveller 
inconvenient. of . interrupts hiss, harem y 
rooms atone akin. a: 


* outlet, . 
Fringe ; 


be formed, of , 
dies ip gen 


ravonal plos . 


-WacMeR ers. 
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ing enough to give # gr:nd ball 
on my account, a civility I could 
have gladly dispensed with ; but 
as she would not listen to such a 
proposal, I was obliged to submit 
to suffer her kindness. There were 
several Polish officers at this ball, 
but not one Frenchman, and the 
former being all violin players, 
each took itin turn to act as fiddler, 
there being no regular musicians, 
Waltzesand English contre-dances 
chiefly prevailed, but the Spanish 
tunes are so different from ours, 
that it was scarcely ible to a- 
dapt any figure to ; besides, 
the ladies being at our gentle- 
men’s side of the dance, made it 
exceedingly aukward to me, for 
my landlady would not even excuse 
me from dancing, and as the fi- 
gures were called English, the 
company naturally looked to me 
for instruction. When the dances 
were over, I was in hopes I should 
be allowed to remain quiet ; but, 
on the contrary, blind-man’s-buff 


Miss Seward’s Acrostic Answered. 
Milliones, my landlady, was oblig-- 


[Nov: 
commenced, in which T was als> 
obliged to join, to ent mysel! 
from being eternally importuned 
by the ladies. This diversion dif- 
fers something from ours of the 
same name ; the parton blind-fold- 
ed has a cate in his hand, with 
which he endeavours to touch one’ 
of the company that dance round 
him, and when he has succeeded, 
all stand still and “he guesses 
the name of the person tonched : 
if right, this person takes his place. 
Another amusement of the evening’ 
was mewing like cats; and be- 
tween the acts of the blind-man’s-' 
buff, a solemn looking old gentle- 
man several times the door 
open from outside, made a short 
speech, with a variety of ridicu- 
lous grimaces, and ran out again, | 
every time receiving the loudest 
applause from the y. This 
kind of childish nonsense, indeed, 
pervades all the domestic diversions 
of the Spaniards, and has often 
made me heartily tired of their 
parties. = - 


(To the Edilor of the Monthly Museum.) : 


—— 


” STIR, 

Your correspondent Moro, (in 
February's Museum) pro an 
acrostic from the pen of Miss Se- 
ward, to your ingenious readers, 
which I had not the opportunity 
of perusing till the present, owing 
much more to my seclusion from 
the world, than the limited cireu- 
lation of your: greatly and deser- 
vedly admired, tasteful publication ; 
and as I perceive from the subse- 
quent numbers of the work, that 
no answer has, as yet, been inserted, 
Ido myself ‘the pleastive of send- 
ing you a solution of that enigma. 
tical acrostic ; and as some months 
have elapsed since it was proposed, 
it may not be improper to insert 


the lines before the words, whose 
initials are to compose the answer. 


The nobiest object in the works of art— 
a Crown. 

The brichtest scene which nature can 

t—Autuenn 
‘The point esseutial in a tenant's lease — 
cnt, 

The well-known signal in the time of 
peace -Trac ° 

The farmer’s comfort when he drives 
the ploagh--Hope. 

The soldicr’s duty, aud the lover's vow— 
Allegiance. 

The planet seen between the earth and 


The prize. which merit never yet has 
wou— Excellence. 

The miser’s idol—and the badge of 

The wife's anbitions and, the pores 
ieee Aleta ee 
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Now—if it has been, mine—right to 
divine, 

A corresponding word for every live : 

By the first letter, I have. cicarly shewnj 

Oid CaRTHaGENA once of great re+ 
DOW. 


Now, sir, if the public rest satis- 
fied with my solution, I beg to say, 
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that, instead of siz months,” 1 
did not waste six times ten minutes 
in completing the task, for which 
shal] not be so avaricious as to de- 
mand the reward of fifty pounds! 

Exposirorivus. 
North of Ireland, 9h % 

June, 1814. 
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“« Fvery stone that we look nm, in 


this repository of past ages, is beth 
an entertainment, and a monitor.” 


Plain Dealer, Vol. I. _ No. aa, 
Epitaph on Robert. cna of 


New-market : 

Our Bob was a butcher; you'll say, 
what of shat? 

And sold veal, beef, and mutton, white 
dai and fat. 

All this, sits, is trne; but our Robert 
was more, 

wee could not sell, he sent bome to 


poor; 
And, what is ancommen, he sent it while 


sweet, 

And such as a Prince might accept asia 
treat. 

Let nobles and princes, whe have plenty 
in store, 

Go copy oar Bob, and they need do no 


more? 

mate he, not a kinder was 

To ire us from earth to a mansion in 
heaven. 


An epitaph on a brass plate, in 
the south changel.of the church 
at Borden, near Sittingbourn, in 
Kent: , 

Within the hollow of this stone, released 
from vital care 
The breathless, ‘bodys doe remain of a 

late wedded pair ; 
He, ba. the mérchant-tailors free was 
ye warden twice; 
And ek adhering re enturers the trade 


did exercise, 
Filtie-foure yeres together they in wed- 
‘ded state did li 


Of whom, both im thei fe and death, 

Ni sos, ean oan, welled ehey were 
so 

rand as the effvet did prove, ; 


He loved her enna oy ny a gh ane 
vel) for hisname was Love, 
He fourseore yeres did overgoe, whereof 
she eight did save, 
Thas well in yeres, and well esteemed, 
——_ into their grave. 
icholas Love Obiit 17 
July, 1587: Jobanna Uxor 
ejus 16 May, 1587. 
Epitaph on a Lawyer by Ben. 
Johnson : 
God works wonders aow and then ; 
Here lies a Lawyer, an honest man. 
- The following is engraved on the 
tomb of the King of Spain's pre- 


centor, buried at Saragossa : 

Here lies John Cebeca, precentor of 
our Lord the King. When he is ad- 
mitted to the choir of angels, whose so- 
per + he will puabeni. and where ~ 
will ce ere himse is ers 0 
song ; shall say te "ined 
“ Cease ye calves, and let_me hear John 
Cebeca, the — of my Lord the 
king.” 

Epitaph on Mr. Edw. Knight, 
of Myvannon: 


Stay passenger, indulge your kind re- 
™ oo fell he, Myvenoun's sun 


os en me a 


under the name o 
Here ire hahi “ho thought be 


In trust ‘hisfortune to Hope, 
mre e'd give her poor vot'ry a 


But alas be got moogbcbutacep,, ’ 
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Epitaph at Iifracembe, Devon : 
bo taen, ay you, dead, or does she 


Conse then your hoary cares, and gently 

tep: 

She oily sleeps, and does in test remain > 

Happy for us, if we the like attain! 

= Solomou on earth, he would cou- 
ess, 


Poetry— Lucy. 
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She was a wife in whom Was happiness. 
om gee, Joseph, well we knew these 
ree 


Had virtue, love, and duty, so bad she, 

To — she’s gone, there a’piate to 
ave, 

With her redeemer Christ, who his doth 


save. 


Jostriivs. 


ee: SEE 





Doctrp. 
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Lucy. 

By James Montgomery, Esq. Author of 
the Wanderer of nd, and other 
Poems. 

Qn Lacy’s grave no tear was shed, 

No sister wept, no lover sigh’d; 

No aged mother’s bosom bled, 

To moern, no father turn’d aside, 


No friend in weeds of woe was seen: 
Alone the sexton train was there, 

Todress the grave in sod of green, 
With ragged brow aud careless air. 


And when she in the dust was laid, 

©n that sad hour no suf’ sight shine, 
No soletha requiem might be said, 

No priest be there with cite divine. 


On = pan board, wheti sculls wére 
a 
To ring with hollow sallensouad, 
No eye was wet with kind regard, 
Alone the sexton’s joke went round, 


They bore lier far from holy ground, 
To heath wlere bones ot wizards lié, 
Where restless spirits Wander round, 
Dark visag’d niglit to terrify. 


No grass is green, no flow’ret springs, 


‘To seeut thebreath of summer gale, 


Tlie lay of love no tases 
Bat the owlet speaks’ 0f Woe and wail 
Yet Lacy was the fairest flower 
That bloom’d on banks of Yarrow’s 
stream, 


Her soul was pore as dewy shower, 
And sintess‘a¥ ah ainylt's dreamt: 


With joy a father’s age she crown’d, 
Stie thrilled @ mother’s heart with 
ere fami} found 
No happier family was f 
From silver Tweed to Yarrow side. 


Lives there a ruffian on tle earth 
So base to stain a tlower like this, 


Gives of man the thought a birth 
By villeln arte mat suck Bie 


Alas, when morning gilds the sea 
With brightest ray, the storm is near, 
Thus jey is ehased by misery; “7 
And smiles by sorrow’s trembling tear. 


With vow of truth the spoiler came, 
Beneath the shepherd's lowly guise, 
He veil’d the baron known to tame, 
vows sontilatd yrountaing seek 
skies. 


His were the arts w ooh cesetts, ne 
‘The sigh s vd, the languid smi 
The hn that owed as honey sweet, : 

The simple maiden to beguile. 


Amid the silence of the eve, 
He sought her in the summer glen, 
Skilful the tale of love to weave, 
To tell it o'er and o’er agai: 


To captivate the heart he knew, 
Of virtue was the theme he 

Soft as the soy of batmy dew 
Fall on the bosom of rose. 


He sung a song of wedded love, 
Chaste asa cherub strikes the lyre,’ 

Descending from the throne above, 
The glow of yoodacss to inspire. 


By the bright moon on evening's throne, 
By every star that liglits the sky, 

He swore to live for ter alone,: 
For her to comquer or to die, 


Of guilt and gnile black was the train, 
He laid tote’ the artless maid, © 

And ob! his falsehdod was not vain, 
Lucy believ'd, and was Hetray'd. 


He bore her from her Yarrow’s'stream, 
The blooming Edenof ber youth, 

From fancy’s fair enclianted 
Of invocence and love and truth, 


Ob! can the branch of noble.stem _ 
‘Thus staiw the honours of lis race,. 
Thos sully virtue’s diadem, | 
‘That did lis valiant father grace. _ 
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Oh! can he trample in the dust 
The gem that he pretends to prize, 
And break the generous heart, whose 


trust 


With confidence on him relies: 


Ves! there are souls so icy cold, 
As little wane "d by sag al 
As by the sun, the tempest’s r 
j tie the hills of polar snow. 


He saw the tear apou ber check, 

Which erst he would have kiss'd away, 
And eyed her witk a look as bleak, 

As the dark sky of winter day, 


He saw the bloom of beauty 
Like faded roses from de 

The smile, the soul-subduing eye, 
Bereft of their triamphant gvace. 


He heard the voice whose soft delight 
He told her, sounded jn his ear 
Sweeter than masic of the night,“ 
For mercy cry, and shed no tear. 





TO MATILDA. 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


Once more I bailthe much-loved day, 
That wakes my heart, and tunes my lay, 
Revives my spirits, stills my cares— 
The woe-wreck’d mind of hope repairs. 
From sad reflection steals its dagt, 

To joy restores the pensive heart ; 
Consign’s to mem'ry's hoarded treasure, 
Another relic-gem of pleasure. 

Forbids, round sorrows mournful shrine, 





The circling arms of grief to,twine,: 
And with its pleasing, sweet .revurn, 
Dethinks the world should. cease to 
mourn ; 
And that each sigh, r and tear, 
Should cload no more. life's hemisphere ! 
Oh! how it charms my ‘d 
As borne on vs wns of of tigate, 
To view thy 
a -h 7 Mallow a day ! 
nw ow 
First breathed, on I cas che vital ir 
Hh thy e6 . 
hou reg one he 
Vor, hadst spa 
Of hier wh whose ee ‘the pa 
Md canse ta bl rshe goes 
The pride ‘of ipx’s Kos, 
Ht never had saee 
What vd th 
Nor. could ith 
Sach eemd, « 
When first she nat 


my 
She seemed the sug Loh 
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Bright’ning with pecriess ra 

A tovely ly system al ai her ape 
Where darkness never dimmed the blaze 
Of allher o ing ray*, 

Or as night's regent, when she throws, 
Her beams on natuare’s stiff $ 

Or virtue’s constellation t, 
Surrounded with its steller tight : 

Like Venus, from her sublime, 
Silv'ring the dusky wing of time. 


I saw her then, in modest guise 

Like some fair spirit of he aki skic 
Shedding her lustrons, dianond Gigaenl binne, 
To admiration’s w gaze ; 

Yet 'twas not then for me to find, 

Th’ effulgeut beauties of her mind, 
That inward shed their dazzling beams, 
On genies’ faacy-wovep dreams. 


Bot oh! ‘twas heavenly sweet to prove, 
In her, whose look was life to love, 

A soul surpass her person, far} 

As would the sun a common star! 

In after life twas mine, to lears 
What searetiing ey 

That my Matitpa’s angel breast 
Transcendant excellence possess’ d -- 
With rapture, how my breast was fir'd, 
To find her all my heart desis'd! 

The pradent fee 

Th’ accomplished lady, void 

With soul capacious and “oeatonaty 

As vast in thought and polished sense ; 
And in that soul truth Fell might own, 
True genius there had fixed his throne, 
* To sway with Fancy’s magic wand, 

The subjects of her fairy hand. 


With those accomplishments, which few 
Tn youth, or age, can elaim their due, 


What wonder J this day estcem, 
Which tanght my muse "aes sweetest 


theme : 
What wonder I should bless the morn, 
That saw my. ed al oe aie, 


Tha ever ercr' blighted i ore teat 


May we ye vere 
To 
wubin 


Connabial ie 
That I, 


i, elven ae 
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So shall our lives be doubly bless'd, 
Each time thou shew'st thy san- gilt vest, 
Aad so shall we—bevond life's noon, 
Know mauy a joyful Honcymoon ; 

And thus our latest hours will be, 

The summit of Felicity! 


FipeE.ivs. 


To — 
Oh how dear to my soul was thylast fad- 
ing smile, 
And sweet thy last accents that mur- 
mur'd adien, 
While the cold hand of death as yet lin- 
ger’d awhile, 
Ere he check'd the faint throbs of 
that bosom so true. 


Yes, inthat dying smile, lovely maiden, 
were met, 
The last cloud of this world, and the 
first beam of heaven, 
There the star of thy sorrows at length 
seemed to set, 
And thy heart hailed with j joy the ap- 
proach of its even. 


And that farewell adieu, (still my ears 
catch the sound) 
Was thy first word of pleasure, thy 
last word of woe, 
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Where Ra Buysse seem’d in thy hopes 


And the funntain of in th 
breath to flow. — oie 


Yet, yet, my beloved, Oh! methinks I 


The right dawning of rést as it 
beam'd in thine cye, 
Ere the angel of heaven thy vame had 
enroll’d, 
Mid the children of bliss the bright 
forms of the sky, 


Still fond I remember the sighs of that 


heart, 
For alas! all thy woes and thy sor- 
rows were 
But the jnst will of heaven has doom’d 
us to part, 
And thon art au angel, while T still 
repine. 


Then farewell then beloved one, thy an- 
guish and tears 
Are BA er remembrance remaining 


Save the. heen that when past all this sad 
life of fears, 
I yet may be happy, be happy with 


thee. 
Ss. B. 
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We closed our last month's re- 
marks on this most pregnant sub- 
ject—The Dublin theatre—by an 
apophthegm whichrevery one, who 
is interested on its concerns, 
should have engraved on the very 
bottom of their hearts. It contains 
a rule, which has been so useful to 
us in our journey through this bar- 
ren desert of taste or intellectual 
gratification, that we should feel 
ourselves culpable of a high degree 
of neglect to all who would accom- 
pany us, were we to withhold it 
from them. It was this: Hz wHo 
EXPECTS LEAST WILL BE LEAST 
DISAPPOINTED. Never weré the 
consolations derivable from this 
precept, more necessary than at 
the present moment. We can 


compare the state of -our minds he- 
tween the closing of ‘the demi- 
company two months ago, and the 
present opening of the full com- 
pany in all its PoRMER sPLEN- 
DoUR, to nothing so well as to that 
of one of the actors. in. an Arabian 
tale, who, after plunging his head 
into a bucket of water, saw, or 
i pa he, saw, an Diy ae 
appiness and pleasure, in w 
his | revelled in scenes 
of proton ro ights, and 
of future ent, un an 
unlueky enjosment, ih poke’ the 
water and the pleasure flowed away 
together, and left him~ 
where he had been; 
only by the bare walls of his for- 
mer apartment, We were ‘taught 
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to expect a world of wonders. 
Drury-lane .and Covent-garden 
were tobe stripped of their choice- 
est plants, to add new grace to our 
theatre. Decorations, painting, mu- 
sic, opera, all were to display their 
blandishments.— 

All that can charm the eye or please the 


To seiap the verted senses in delight. 

The house was , the cur- 
tain has been raiséd, and what 
presents itself ? Old music, old 
actors—some indeed old friends, — 
old scenes, old dresses. We re- 
cognize nothing new, except the 
barefooted lamplighter pacing 
round the boxes to regale, no 
doubt, our fair countr : 
across whose faces he brushes, with 
the gratification of two senses to- 
gether, inthe look of an itinerant 
tinker, and the smell of a Green- 
land whale-fisher. We are told 
indeed, that Kemble is to be here, 
(by the bye, he is not the only 
STAR OF THE FIRST MAGNITUDE 
that has been announced for a 
limited number of nights, ) What 
is he to come for sed ar Ae 
With whom? We know no- 
bedy, unless Messrs. Le Clerq, St. 
Pierre, and Bartlett, to dance a 
pas de trois round him, and Mr. 
Gaven, from the Belfast theatre, to 
accompany him in a comic song, 
for these are the only male novel- 
ties we have yet heard of. We see 
nothing else for it. Indeed, we 
candidly declare, that we will not 
= retract whatever has been yet 
said by us agai gel ayer 
tre, but will give wget 7 rs 
full credit for yd thing which 
we know they will not do for the 
publie in future, if they can make 
out a rational entertainment for an 
intelligent audience from the mate- 
rials now announced. 

With te the female part 
of the company, we have already 

Vou, I. - sn, , 
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noticed Miss O’Neil’s removal toa 
higher sphere, and while we regret 
our loss, we cannot but rejoice ig 
the cause, Miss Walsteinisalsoen- , 
gaged in one of the London the- 
atres. We have received reports 
of the effects produced by these 
two new candidates for the favour 
of the British public, from autho- 
rity on which we place more con- 
fidence, than those papers who lend. , 
themselves as vehicles fur the p 
of soi-disant actors that 
goes to see, and soi-disant singers, 
that mobody listens to. We say, 
we have received reports of the 
sensation produced by these pleas- 
ing performers, differing in many . 
respects from the hs that 
have been copied without judg- 
ment or discriminagon into some 
of the Dublin ers. To repeat 
the opinions of our London bre- 
thren, is not now our duty, nor are 
we inclined to doit. Suffice it to 
say that of thatwo, the will rose- 
bud of Erin is the favourite, and, 
without derogating from her rival’s 
undisputed merits, she ought to be 
so. Their places have been sup- 
plied here by four new imported 
actresses, hog believe we are cor- 
rect as to number,) on whose 
merits the public have already beea 
called on to decide. They will be 
noticed in our register in the order 
of their, Ce. ‘ 
Before pote this depart- 
ment of our dramatic duty, we 
must repeat the notice already gi- 
ven more than once, with res 
to the merits of the several Actors. 
It is a point of justice due both to 
them, and to ourselves. When we 
are reduced to thenecessity of com- 
menting on the failings, or defects 
of any of those,—a painful neces. 
sity at all times, but rendered more 
so, by the peculiar circumstances 
of this theatre j—we are dar from 
=x ‘ ; 


- 
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wishing t6 infure the individual in 


his feelings, or His interests. We 
know that, generafly speaking, each 
extris his powers to the utmost. 
Tire main object of our censure, 
is the misuranagement of the con- 
cefn itself, whose bad effects extend 
te every part, and evety person 
engaged. But while we are anx- 
ious to throw a veil of indulgence 
over uhintentional faults, we shall 
neyer hesitate to point out such as 
may be corrected by pains and at- 
tentién. Every actor, whatever be 
his mérits, may draw benefits from 
hints given, not in the spirit of a- 
crimony, but from a sincere desire 
to raise this noble feast of intellect 
to the riinkit ouglit toltold, “Even 
the Mahagers, or, to call them by 
a more appropritite title, the mis- 
managers, shall see, whenever a 
change of system affords the oppor- 
tunity, that the severity of our cen- 
sutes originates solely ‘in’ this mo- 
tive. If Such a change ever take 
place, we will be found’as liberal of 
praise, as now of reptoof: for we 
confess we are heartily weary of the 
task to which we are condemned, a 
task in which our duty to our rea- 
ders alone compels us to persevere, 
when the end that bught to be ac- 
cofnplished by our censures, is now 
almost hopeless. 

DRAMATIC REGISTER. 
The theatre open¢d on Saturday 
Nov. 12, with the following com- 
pany, as fur as we have been able 
to ascertain. 
newly engaged, 

Bessrs. Williams, Messrs. Rowswell, 
Good, 


Thompson, 

C. Connor, Huntley, 
Farren, Downes, 
W. Farren, Short, 
*Gaven, T. Short, 
Fullam, Purges, 
Younger, sr. Yicrre, 
Johnson, * Bartlett, 
*Le Clerg. ~ Des. C. Connor, 
N. Jones, Williaws, 
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Mesd. Johnson, Mister *Nortin, 





Burgess, 5 Dennets, 
* Mardyn, 8. Norton, 
C.M‘Cullogh, Johnson, 
* Dalton. Lord, &c. 
Nov. 12. Country Girl—Lyar. J 
Talbot made his first appearance 


here, for a limited number of nights, - 
to use the theatrical phraseology, 
and was received, as he deserved, 
with much applause. The house , 
however was not full; nor is it to 
be expected that any actor, howe- 
ver excellent, can by his unsup- 
ported powers, overcome the listess- 
ness with which the theatre, in its 
presentstate, isregarded by the pub- 
lic; unless indeed he appear under 
very peculiar circumstances. What 
could have induced him to make 
this transitory visit to the Dublin 
boards, we are at a loss to imagine, 
unless it was to ascertain the faults 
that he ought to avoid in the ma- 
nagement of his own theatres. If 
so, no where else could he derive 
such, a@ mass of instruction. It. 
would be highly gratifying to have 
a peep at his menioranda on the 
subject, when leaving Dublin. Let 
us suppose, that as he was putting - 
his foot into the Belfast mail, his 
pocket-book dropped out, and by 
the same odd turn of the wheel of 
Fortune, that flings before us many 
more oddities and excentricities 
than we dare lay before the public 
in our miscellany, that it dropped 
into our letter-box : might we not 
guess at the contents ? 

House, on curtain rising, looked 
gloomy—Mem. always take advah oat 
the summer, to have it at least this 
shews respect to the audience.—Very dark 
in front— Mem. Fish oil bas a confounded | 
sroe]|— Musicians where but in the 
orchestra before pas es i . 
their bell four, or five times,’ very 
seable ; it betrays internal — 
Dresses rather incongraous, Mem—Ne-- 
a ip a ong 4 “ames a 

erent nations, an on the. 
stage inthe same picca” Chytal imp Lam 








1814) Retrospect of the 
berkin, is not correct—Mem. A drop scene 
sticking like Mahomet’s tomb, between 
heaven and earth, has a very untragic ef- 
fect —A few pounds spent on stage furni- 
ture, is laid out at good interest.— 
Be careful to see that the box attendants 
“have their faces washed.— 

He has ne doubt, carried home 
wmany such hints for managers, 
Miss Norton appeared in Peggy. 
She promises to bewo small acqui- 
sition. , 

14. Lovers Vows—Sleep Walker. 

One of Talbot's favourite cha- 
racters ; it does him great credit. 
He has been censured for being 
feeble in his imitations. The rea- 
son is, when he imitates, he does 
not caricature. Mrs. Mardyn ip 
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Agatha—A very pretty woman. 
15. Honey Moon—Trey and Deuce. 

16. Lovers’ Vaws—Tale of Mystery. 

17. ee Pie Lawyer. 

Is. for the Hegrt-ache—Ways and 

means. 

19. Opera—Raising the Wind. 
Mr. Short in M-Keath. Whea 
the vocal powers of this gentleman 
are propertly set off by science, he 
will be a great acquisition to any 
theatre. At present, he cannot 
be listened. to without ure. 

21. Belles to-morrow, 


Stratagem—Of 
22. Laugh when you cam—Incle auil 
Yarico. 
23. Jane Shore—Blind Rey. 
Alicia Mrs. Dalton—So, so, 


Kegister. 
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RETROSPECT OF, THE 


AFFAIRS OF EUROPE. 
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Monthly Museum Office, 27th Nev. 1814. 


THe proceedings of the. Con 
Vienna remain sGill secret. The o 
result yet knownia, that Saxony is to be 
attached to Prussia: thus affording one 
pert at least that the intertions pro- 
exsed by the. Allies, of restoring Ev- 
rope to the state in which it had been 
before the Frénch revolution, has been 
altered to that of the argrandizement of 
each of the three great continental pow- 
evs, by whom the late contest with 
France was chiefly maintained. How 
for such a course tends to secure per 
manent tranquillity, is yet to be learned, 
The Eamperar of Austria bas, after ma- 


ny refusals, at last ac to the re- 
peated solicitations of pre “ne 
to resuure his former ravk of head of the 
German confederacy, by the title of 
Emperor of Germany, but he has @c- 
pee to it ah mag that the y 
should be Hereditary in his family. 
veral reports are gfluat relative to the 
interior settlement of this empire; hyt 
we shall decline noticing them ont au- 
. theuticated by andenbted docamenjs. 
M.. set ‘ Miveat, bes led J f 0, 
ing of Naples, i urost eftee- 
tual steps cape his newly. acquired 
dynasty, by betterieg the condition of 
’ the people ; lang at a 
aripy, amounting to neatly 100, 


at 


judged 


By these means be has placed himself in 
au attitude that leaves lutle room to hope 
for success in attacking him. 
The King of Spain still perseveres in 
a conduct diametrically opposite, He 
seems anxious to exert to the utmost the 
limited abilities bestowed on him by na- 
ture, to redece his kingdom into the 
state of iguorguce avd barbarity iv 
which it had been immersed, previousby 
to the Freneh invasion. All these wiw 
were active ia expelling the Breveh, and 
thus paving the way for the restoration 
‘of the reigning monarch, are sentenced 
to imprisopment er ‘the gailies, which 
) t to o heavy 


‘Gne. ~The peineiples.em, which this 


measures may be 
ing extract from 


a Spapish paper, ali of it must be 
recnilegiod’ ora whally cr the con- 
trou] of the government." , 


court eeguinics its 
of by the fi 


has been grayted toall persons 


accused of ugh JEenen, | tion, 
coining, murder of @ priest, mg, 
thieving, forgery, te ee to justice, 


in the finane 
here feel ine 


duell 
ncaa neler 


ces. 


shined t { crimes are forgive 
oby thls Sethe dnilees' H  gotituucs 
e thus—* We dare pt aie that tuis 
+ annyls the megsuree ¢ 


ee 9 she 
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50th May, relative to the expatriated fami- 
lies, nor these which have been adopted 
against freemasons, and purchasers of na- 
tional property ; for arrests continwe, and 
several towns in the interior solicit of his 
Majesty, as a favour, the right to send out 
of their territory different persons who 
have returned to seek an asylum in their 
homes.” Such is the wretched state of the 
unhappy country. Another artigle in the 
same journal states, that no English paper 
is admitted into Spain. Such is the grati- 
tude of Ferdinand. 

In France, the Bourbons are proceeding, 
through more cautiously, on the same plan. 
The friends and retainers of the old go- 
vernment, are uniformly singled out for 
preferments and favours, while those of the 
late dynasty are kept at a distance, Louis 
also promised an amnesty on returning to 
the throne. 

The war in America has not assumed 
amy decided form, since the defeat of the 
British on Lake Champlain. The only 
operation of importance since that event, is 
the seige of Fort Erie, where the British 
after having thrown up some works agaiust 
it, were forced to raise the siege in conse- 
—— of a vigorous sally from the enemy. 

Jongress has commenced its sittings this 
month. All its proceedings testify a spirit 
of deeply-rooted hostility against Great 
Britain. Some official documents relative 
to the negociations at Ghent, have heighten- 
ed this sentiment extremely. From them 
it appears, that the British ministry had 
proposed as the basis of the negociation, 
that Britain should have the sole command 
of the American Lakes ; that the part of the 
district of. Main, between Canada and New 
Brunswick should be ceded to them, and 
that the Indians should be established in the 
undisturbed possession of the country they 
now inhabit, so that the American govern- 
ment should relinquish any intention of pur- 
chasing. or in any other manner trenching 
upon their . These terms have ex- 
cited the most violent spirit in America ; 
even those members of Congress, who had 
been most averse to the war, are now loud- 
est in the outcry against England. In the 
mean time, the negociations of Ghent still 
proceed ; and there are still hopes of their 
terminating in peace. a4 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


YRINCE REGENT'S SPEECH ON TUE MEETING 
Ov PARLIAMENT. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“ It is with deep regret that I am again 


Prince Regent's Speech. 


o> 
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obliged to announce the continuatce of his 

Majesty's lamented indisposition. 

“ Jt would have given me great satis- 
faction to have been enabled to communi- 
cate to you the determination of the war 
between this country and the United States 
of America. 

“ Although this war originated in the 
most unprovoked on the part of 
the government of United States, and 
was calculated to promote the designs of the 
common enemy of ee ae the 
rights and independence of ali other na- 
tiens, I never have ceased to entertain a 
sincere desire to bring it toa conclusion on 
just and honourable terms. 

“Iam still engaged in negociations for 
this purpose; the success of. them must, 
however, depend on the 
met with cerresponding 
part of the enemy. 

“ The operations of his Majesty's forces 
by sea and by land in the Chesapeake, in 
the course of the present year, have been 
attended with the most brilliant and sué- 
cessful results. . 

“ The flotilla of the enemy in the Patux- 
ent has been destroyed. The signal de- 
feat of their land forces enabled a detach- 
ment of his Majesty's army to take pos- 
session of the city of Washington ; and 
the spirit of enterprise which has cha- 
racterized all the movements in that quar- 
ter, has produced on the inhabitants a 
deep and sensible i ion of the cala- 
mities of a war in which they have been so 
wantonly involved. 


withstanding the reverse which 
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pears to have occurred on Lake Champlain, 
] entertain the most confident expectations, 
as well from the amount as from the des- 


‘causes, to @ later period than has been ex- 


“ It will be my earnest endeavour, ::: the 
negociations which are now in progress, to 
promote such arrangements as may tend to 
consolidate that peace, which, in conjunc- 
tion with ie ee I have had 
the happiness concluding ; and to 
re-establish that Ory we 
the different pot will afford 
in of permanent tranquillity to 

urope. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“I have directed the estimates for the 
ensuing year, to be laid before you. 

“ Tam happy to be able to inform you 
that the revenue and commerce of the 


“I regret the necessity of the large ex- 
penditure which we must be prepared to 
meet in the course of the ensuing year ; 
but the circumstances under which the 
long and arduous contest in Europe has 
been carried on and concluded, have una- 
voidably led to large arrears, for which you 
will see the necessity of providing ; and 
the war still subsisting with America, ren- 
ders the continuance of great exertions in- 
dispensatle. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“The peculiar character of the late war, - 


as well as the extraordinary of its 
duration, must bave materially sted the 
internal state of all the countries engaged 
in it, as well as the commercial relations 
which formerly subsisted between them. 

“ Under these circumstances, I am cqn- 
fident you will see the expediency of pro- 
ceeding with due caution, in the adoption 
of such ions as may be necessary for 
the purpose of extending our trade, and 
securing our present advantages ; and you 
may rely on my cordial co-operation and 
assistance, in every measure which is calcu- 
lated to contribute to the prosperity end 
welfare of his Majesty’sdeminions.” 


ABSTRACT OF THE (INSURRECTION ACT. 
The bills brought iato the Imperial 
Partiameut by Mr. Peel, for the better 
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pfeservation of the Pcace'in Irelan® 
are, 
1. A bil! for appointing a special court 
of sessions for trying turbulent and se- 
ditious persons. ; 

2. A bill for appointing snperiniend- 
ing magistrates and additional consta- 
bles in certain cases. 

The following is an abstract of the 
first. The second shall appear next 
month, : 

Tithe—aw act te provide fur the pre- 
serving and restoring of peace ‘n such 
paris of Ireland as may at any time be 
disturbed by seditious persons, or b 
persons entering into unlawfail combi- 
nations or confederacies. 

Section 1, Any two justices of the 
peace inany county, or county of a 
city, or town in Ireland, may direct, by 
writing under their hands aud seals, the 
cletk of the peace to summon an extia- 
ordinary session of the peace not sooner 
than forty-eight hours after delivery of 
the notice to the clerk, in order to con- 
sider the state of the county, city, or 
town; whereupon the clerk of the peace 
shall post notice thereof on the door of 
the court-house of the county, &c. and 
cause every resident justice to be sim- 
moned: the justices when assembled, 
provided there be not less than. seveu 
presentin a county atlarge, or three in 
a county of a town or city, or the major 
part of them, may send. a memorial to 
the Lord Lieutevant, stating that they 
consider the county or any part of tig 
a state of disturbance, or in immediate 
danger of becoming so, whereupon the 

Lord Lieutenant, by the advice of the 
privy coancil, may declare the county in 
a state of distarbance by proclamation. 

2. The substance of the proclamation 
is to warn the inhabitants of the pro- 
claimed county or district to be withia 
their houses from sunset to sunrise ; also 
to direct a apecial sessious to be beld in 
the disturbed coanty, and to continue as 
long as the county 1s proclaimed, wiit 
powers to atjoura from tune to time aud 
place to place. 

5. A serjeant at law, or one of the 
king’s counsel, is to preside at the spe- 
cial sessions, the assistant barrister of 
the proclaimed county alse is to attend 
constantly at the sessions, as long as Uie 
county isproclaimed. ..;, 

6. The serjeant or king's counsel isto 
preside in the court of special sessions, 
ana the court is to have ail the powers 
of a court of oyer and ferminey and ge- 


neral gaol delivery: it is to procecd 
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without any grand jury, and without any 
bill filed, to try any person who shall be 
charged by information on oath before 
a justice of peace, with any of the crimes 
by which, under this act, he comes un- 
der the denomination of an idle or dis- 
orderly person (the meaning of this term 
is defined in the subsequent sections).— 
The judgment may be given withont the 
verdict of a petty jury. 

7. The court is impowered, if it thinks 
fit, to issue a precept to such person as 
it shall think fit, to summon a petty 
jury, and has the same powers of eufore- 
wg their attendance as the court of ge- 
neral or quarter sessions: the verdict of 
that jury shall be valid. 

But the execation of any jndgment or 
conviction shali be suspended, unless 
the serjeant or king's counsel presiding 
agree with the majority of the justices 
of the peace then present; otherwise he 
shall report the case with the evidence 
aud his opinion on it, to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and until his instructions are 
received, the person is te reurain in cus- 
tody. ‘The special session is not to in- 
terfere in any manner with the holding 
of the general sessions of the county, 
atsuch hours as the special session is 
not sitting. 

8. Special session has eqnal power to 
sununon witnesses, and to punish per- 
jury, as the court of oyer and terminer. 

9. Informations and judgments and 
convictions are to be bled among the 
records of the quarter sessions of the 
county by the clerk of the peace. 

10. The following descriptions of per- 
suns to be deemed idle and disorderly, 
aud as such to come under the jurisdic- 
tion of this court: 

t. Persons found out of their dwel- 
lings from one hour after sunset to sun- 
rise, may be committed by a magistrate, 
und tried at the special sessions under 
this act, and condemned unless they can 
prove to the satisfaction of the court 
that they were out on their lawful oc- 
CAs lO 

11. 2. Magistrates, or persons having 
warrants from them, may demand ad- 
mission to any house, and if refused may 
enter by foree, to discover whether any 
of the inmates be absent ; and if they be 
abseut, they may be committed, and 
deemed idle and disorderly. 

12. 3. Persons taking an oath or en- 
gagement dectared to be unlawful, or 
for the taking of which any penalty is 
Imposed by law, not being competied 
thereto, deemed idie and disorderly. 

13. 4. Any persou having any offen- 
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sive weapon of any kind in his house, 
co or otherwise, after having 
been cated upon to deliver up the same, 
shal! be deemed idle aud di ,an- 
the court of Upecl emaiionn, Sut. they 
court 

were there without his knowledge. = 

14. 5. All tound assembled in 
a pablic house, between uine at night 
and six in the morning, are idle and dis- 


orderly. 

assembling unlaw- 
fully er in the. day time, are 
idle and disorderly. 

16. All persons convicted of beia 
idle and disorderly, shall be 
~ >. No = of this shall 

17. No prec court 
be moved into.the court of king’s beach, 
by any or shall be i > 
quashed or réversed ; but the j nts 
shall be _ and ager nt to all in- 
tents an rposes whatsoever. 

19. Sheri. and shall receive 
and be answerable for the safe keeping 
of —— under this Lesa as : 

20. Any person hawking or dispersing 
any seditious handbill or let shail 
be deemed an idle and disorderly per- 
son, and if convicted, shail be im 
ed fora time not exceeding twelve<¢ca 
lendar months, unless he discover to 
the satisfaction of the court from whom 
he received such paper. 

21. Two justices, or any person aa- 
thorised by warrant from cicizepegiaall 
for arms and ammunition, and search 
for them and seize them, whether regis- 
tered or not, on giving a receipt to We 
owner of them. 

2z. The court of sessions shall take 
cognizance of no offence but that of be- 
ing idle and disorderly. 

23. Every justice of the who 
takes informations for an offence under 
this act, shall immediately give it into 
the clerk of the se, who is immedi- 
ately to lay it before the court. 

<4. All magistrates of adjacent coun- 
ties may execute this act within the se- 
veral countics of cities ot counties of 
towns in Ireland, except Dublin, and 
magistrates of counties of cities or of 
towns may execute it in the adjacent 
counties. 

25. All powers given by this act to 
magistrates of counties are given and 
required from magistrates of counties 
of cities or of towns. . 

26. Any action against any person for 
acts done in pursuance of this act, must 
be commeneed within six months after 
the offence committed ; and thedefend- 
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ant may give this act and the special 
matter ini evidtnee, and if the plaintiff 
be nonsoited, or if a verdict or jndg- 
ment 6 demerrer shall pass against him, 
the defendant shall receive: treble costs, 
27. In case of a verdict for defend- 
aut, the jadge, if he thinks right so to 
do, rail certify on the record that the 
acts of defendant were in pursuance or 
execution of this act, .whe tre- 
bie costs shal! be adjudged as aforesaid ; 
avd if the plaimtiff a: aS 
judgment pass against him, 
= may suggest ou the record, that sach 
suit was brought against lim for what he 
cid ia pursaance of the act, which sug- 
gestion may be traversed by plain 
tried at nisi prias, and if issue be fou 
for defendant, he shall be entitled to his 
treble costs as aforesaid, together with 
treble costs of the suggestion; and if 
issue be found for the plaintiff, he hall 
be entitled to the costs,of the sugges- 
tion, and the same shali be set off against 
the costs to be adjudged to the defend- 
ant'smaking sath suggestion, and the 
judgment shall be for the balance of the 
said costs, if any. 


#8. When a verdict is given for the - 


pitintiff azainst any justice, peace-offi- 
cer, or sune, for aigpihens under this 
act, if the judge certify that there was 
probable cause for doing the act com- 
pained of in such action, then. the 
plaintiff shall be entitled only to 6d. 
damages, and to no costs of suit; butif 
the judge certify that the injury was 


Female Warrior —Tyger Flunt. 


wilfully ard maliciously committed, 
the plaintiff shall be entitled to treble 


costs. , 


#9. The Lord Lieutenant, with the * 
advice of the privy council, may revoke _ 
or any. 


the proclamation as to the who 
part of the district prodlaimed. 

90. The president of the court of spe-- 
cial sessions shall be remunerated out of 
the consolidated fund, with such sam as 
the Lord Lieutenant shall think proper. 

31. The graud jury shall present at 
the ensuing assizes a 8 

1. To repay'the consolidated fund the 
money advanced to the president of the 
special sessions. 

2. To pay the clerk of the ‘e at 
the rate of a guinea a day for every 
day he shal! have personally attended at 
the special sessions, 

3. To constables and afgsistonts for 


conveying prisoners to gaol, at the rate ~ 


of 3. per milé. 
4. To repay all other expenses neees- 
sarily incurred iv the execution of ts 


act; and no presentment shall be fiated * 


by the judge, tilt this shall have been 
made. 
32. Nothing in thisact is tolessen or 


interfere with the usual powers givente ~ 


the magistrates and coustables appoint- 
ed for preserving the peace in distarbed 
counties. 


* 
2 


3a This act is to continue in force : 


for two years, and from theace to the 
next sessiou of parliament. 
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, FOREIGN. > 

rhete has recently appeared, in Paris, 
the memoirs of Rénee Bortereau, com- 
monly tafled “Langevin, who acquired 
such distinction asa heroine in La Ven- 
dec.—She was borh at a village near 
Angérs, of Intmble’ ts. Forty two 
individuals of her family lost their lives 
in the revolution, and father was 
butchered before hereyes. “This deter- 
mined her to take up arms herself,. Da- 
ring the coursé of six years she fought, 


on foot and on horseback, in more than” 


200 battles, with the most determined 
intrepidity. Her uncle was at the head 
of a party of ublicans: i 

by rage anda 
headed him. The repablicans in the Ven- 
dao war were called the blues: Lange- 
vin kitted four blues at St. Lambert, 
with her own hatds: ia the battle of 


Ponts de Cé, when she acted the part 
of a dragoon, she killed 21 of tlie ene- 
my; soon afterwards she liberated so 
Priests at one time, and 800 at another, 
whose death had been determined on. 
A price of 40,000 frances were set ou 
her head: she was thrown into 
for a crime, from which she could oniy 
pare her innocence by a discovery ef 
sex; she remained however five 


years in prison, where she was treated 
in the most shameful manner, and she 
only obtained her freedom on the acres- _ 


siwn of the present king to the throne. 
Tie Duke de Berri bas conferred og-her 
the Order of the-Lily, | 

About a ghee a tyger of ehore 
mous size, was killed at Redaree : the 
village had for several days been alarm- 
ed by the approach of this avimal, who 
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committed vightly depredations, and 
killed the cattle of the inhabitants. 
They according!y erected a muchau, or 
covercd arbour, in the vicinity of the 
duelchouse, aid close to the place where 
lay the carcase of a newly slanghtered 
bullock: in the evening they ascended 
to their concealment, having previous- 
i} affixed to a stuke alive jackal! and 

og. They Wad not waited long before 
the animal approached, and making 
slowly up to the sfake, gave the dog a 
claw, which laid lim lifeless on the 
ground: Two of the watchmen fired 
their pieces, and evidently struck the 
tyger, who, staggering, retired to some 
distance, aud steed leoking around him. 
The ether mateh-locks were forthwith 
discharged, aud he instantiy fell to the 
ground, and expired. Upon exami- 
nation, the whole of the balls were 
found te be lodged in the breast. He 
was of agreat size, being, on measurc- 
meat, found to be about 7 feet from the 
pose to the tip of the tail, His fore and 
hind legs, when full stretched out, em- 
braced a space of six feet. Upon skin- 
ning him, the barb of a spear, whieh 
must have entered his flesh at some pre- 
vious period, was found lying under the 
skin of the forehead. His skin is now in 
possession of Mr. Harton, the agent at 
Kedjarce,. 

The Gazette de France relates a mishap 
which lately befel a German dramatic wri- 
ter, and has produced a deal of mirth 
at Vienna. He travelled allthe way from 
Paderborn on foot, carrying in his pocket 
aplay. entitled Peter the Great, which he 
intended to present to the Emperor Alex- 
ander. He had sat up several nights to 
finish his composition, that it might be rea- 
dy before that sovereign should return to 
his own dominions. Unfortunately he 
lost his piece by the way. The Emperor of 
Russia was graciously pleased to comfort 
him, and to make him some presents, which 
Lave enabled him to return home. 

BRITISH 

Female Intrepidity.-—Lately, as Mrs. 
Howes, wife of Mr. Howes, solicitor and 
banker of Nerthampton, was returning on 


foot from the Downes to Bugbroek, ac- : 


companied hy Miss Pirkins,of Newenham, 
they were stopped by a dastardly rascal 
near the canal, who. with horrid imprecations, 
demanded their moviey : instead, however, 
of complying with this peremptory mandate, 
Mrs. H. calmly expostulated with him on 
the impropriety of his conduct, and insist- 
od upon being suffered to pass unmolested ; 


Female Courage.— British Outrage. [Nov 


brave, the fair victors relying on the ardent 
vows of the suppliéant swain, released him ; 


following grateful strain, “ now, my Lady, 


I will be revenged of you, I have a knife 
in my pocket, and I will 


her money but with her life.” 
engagement recommenced, a violent. scuf- 
fle ensued, atiended with varying success, 
till fortune, ever attending the cause of the 
just, decided the victory, by enabling the 
ladies to pin their antagonist’s arms to his 
sides till the arrival of a third when 
the united band bore the culprit off in tri- 
umph to a nei who 
consigned him to the county there 
to await the punishment due to villainy, 
treachery and cowardice. 

Dreadful Outrage. — We regret tolearn, 
that the mest dreadful outrages and con- 
iusiou contiune to prevail in the vicivity 
of Nottinghaw. On Friday night mar- 
der was added to the guilt of the offen- 


ders : 

“ Notlingham, Oct. 15.—Last might 
the village of Basford, in the vieiaity 
of Nottingham, was thown into a 
dreadful state of alarm, by one of the 
most daring ontrages ever committed. 
A short time ago, aperson of the above 
Village, of the name of Towle, was ar- 
rested on suspicion of having been con- 
cerned in breaking some frames at the 
house of one Garton, a neighbour, aud 
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who is the principal evidence against electing an Alderman in the 100m of the 
him. An attempt was therefore made late Sic William’ Worthingtony | Tire 
last night to destroy Garton and tis evi- board of Aldermen sent down the foar 
dence both together ; but sothe*infor- following names. out of the Sherifft’ 
mation on the subject having a bee ve- Peets, for the commons to elect one 
ceived by the Magistrates of Notting- ‘from : 4 
ham, they’ platited a party of'eonstables | Matthew West, a 
in the honse, and Gartom Was sechred George Warner, . 
elsewhere. About ‘nine ‘at wight’ the ~~’ John Kingstov James, 
house of this object of desperate ved- Alexander Montgomery, 
-geance was ‘entered bya a arm- The electiow then proceeded, whee 
ed desperadocs in disgu the first, the numbers were declared as follows: 
having a pistol and bayonet, demanded Mr. Mathew West an ST! 
Garton, at the sane nice out ao ae Wartierawsrerwnes = 
the lights, when a dread : vr. Alex, “ae fies 
pistols were éiseha 3 a Upon which the Qnorier eck deelar- 
a bali grazed the thigh “of one of the ¢4 Mr. Matthew Weat duly Weeks ai- 
police otheers’ assi apc ok Progens w 
assailants-had his brains blown out dn © “Aw inspection: Of the whole. of the 
.the spot, whose. name. is Bamford, an Poliecestablishment for the metropobs 
inbabita ut of Nottingham, when lis ‘of the city of Dublin took place in Ste- 
companions retreated : and a neighbour nate Green, by the Right Hon. the 
of the name of Bilby, coming otf of his Lerd Mayor. It was with: greut satis- 
house at the moment, received a ball in - faction we beheld 80 perfectly an effici- 
his side, which instantly deprived him -.cnt body, on which the citizem of Dut 
of life. Noneof the dapredators were lim, onght securely to rely for 
taken, except the man was killed: . The watchmen cob 
and abont one o'clock, they. assembled of ae tt men, ~ 
again; burt pereeiviug soldiers about, «ly dis from the militia, &c. who 
that had been ordered te the spot, they have been lately placed inthe room of 
again decawped, Such is the state of -others, who, from age or debility, were 
the case, as it appears at present ; but, unfitted for the sitaationy The 
asthe Coroner's inquest will sit to-mar- « are men selected from the watchmen, to 
row over the bodies, some more infor-» be continsally on are ——_- 
nation on the subject may come ont.” + to see that the nt apie 
The noted Martin Von Botehell, who are filled, and to be cu Fal came 
has for many years attracted public no- no depredations are: committing in the 
tice by the peculiarities, of, , bia » intervening spaces between the difterent 
beard and bis-dress, bis singalar - stands of the watch; over these are 
biils, adgcuilectnants, duacdled on Satur- peace officers, whoare in attendance 
day se'nnight. at (heage of 80. Among - and night to await the commands of 
his other oddities, .he kept the body of 1 trates, and £6 see that the se- 
his first wife embalmed in a 1 Sona es are 
Though his sargery. was more specious . and to report accordingly. 
than scientific, he is nai said to have been The wenben 4 on the inspection were-- 
originally an excellent surgeon's instm- 417 Watchmen, m 
ment-maker. 30 Watch Constables, 
Suicide — We have to record a melan- 100 Foot Patréle, 
eholy stance of the Jacobinical mania, 12 Horse Patrole, 
in the self-destruction of a man samed 62 62 Peace Officers. 
Spehcer, who resided in Crossland-. 
court, Narrow Marsh, in Nottingham. Total, 621 active and efficient men. 
Ac t informs ua, that this: ‘The circumstances of the melanchely 
unhappy man, since the oe ae ‘of! pag me occasioned the death of 
Bonaparte, has been subject to spi- on, of Capel-street, were as 
rits and semporary : fits of derangement , fotiow: Mr. Janillion was just after 
ancien one of which. he this week ter. finishing the for the making 
minated his existence with @ balter.— - fee kr 
Nottingham Gazette. 
LEINSTER... .. a aa box—( the process 
October 27, the copporatipn of the been done by a bitof a stick or qaitt. ) 
City of Dublin met in the assembly-.. Ms reper pry atthat moment, yn- 
house, William-street, for the purpose of — to the warehouse, by one 
Vou. I. 






















of the young men, to put 4 price on 
some empty packimg cases: before he 
returned, however, to the office, where 
this p tion was, ene ot the y 
amen.took up a knife to scrape the towe 
into a small earthen pot. Mrs. Janillion 
went over to him, and-took the knife ont 
“of his hand, while he held the other 
part of the cloth, asd the moment 
she applied the knife to the earth- 
en pot, to put ia some of: the stuff 
are a blew up and broke 
the knife in three picees ; one of the pie- 
ces stuck in her throat, and another 
gave ber a large wound on the check, 
which caused her death in two minutes. 


Me. Janiliion was not away from the D 


office above five minutes, when he found 
er lying on the steps breath- 


October 27, about three o’clock, in 
the morning, a fire broke ont in the 
mill attached. to the distillery 
of Messrs. Jameson and Co. of Marrow- 
bone-lane ; ina short time it commani- 
cated to the still-house and adjoining 

iidings. About four o'clock the 

exhibited a grand and awfel *P- 
pearance, completely ilMminating 
atmosphere and surrounding streets.— 
The cause of the unfortunate occor- 
rence, we a in conse. 
queace of the person fallingasieep who 
was left im the care of the » the 
friction egwhich, for want of the usual 
quantity of grain, set fire to the mill. 

By the timely arrival of the Royal 
Sackanah, and Hope fire engines, with 
theic agents, the fize was prevented fram 
extending to the _— stores and adjeim- 
ing buildings. The engines of Messrs. 
Guinness and Jamesson, of Bow-street, 
were wrought with considerable effect. 
We understand the premises were in- 
sured, *% 
. An accident of a most dangerous and 

2larming nature happened to. Mr. Kert- 
land, Chymist, No. 1, Lower Ormond- 
quay. Itappears he was engaged, with 
his apprentice, in the making of fulmi- 
nating silver, when, from aminate par- 
ticle of a similar preparation falling by 
accident into the c the whole 
instantaneously exploded with a violait 
report, shattering every thing in its vi- 
einity, rendering the ceiling and the o-~ 
perators completely black with the re- 


duced vitrate of silver. its flying 
into their eyes, total bli was at 
first ended, but from timely surgi- 


cal aid add skilful attention, we are hap- 
py te state, that it is boped that no fur. 
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ther injury will, be sustained than alop 


intul confinewent, the matural 
aor Of 80 drcadtul a disaster, rier 


Wa. R.W Esq. of the west Es. 
sex Regiment, to the amiable Miss Auac 
Hely, of A second daughter of 
the late Forbes Hely, of the 9th Light 

ray OOS, ¢ 

John M‘Creight, of Eccles-street, 
Dublin, to Ann, eldest of the late 


c . 
os Seen of Ses woe epee 

town, Count eath, to 

able Miss Dowling of Lucan. 


Deatus—In Baggot Street, Mrs R 
—s of John Ryan Esq. Barrate! 
at w. 

At Whigsborough, in the King’s Co: 
John Dreaght, Esq. 

At her brothes’s house in Londop, 
Miss Julia Webb, of Dame-street.— 
Left by the death of her mother, 
two years since, to discharge the duties 
ofa parent to a yeung fumily, her too 
ardent attachment to them, and her un- 
remitting attendance epon a brother 
lingering in'a cousumptior, (and from 
whom .tis thou: ht she imbibed the fatel 
disease,) caused a rapid decline; and 
she las thus fallen a vietim, in the bloom 
of life, to the indalgence of a too affec- 
tionate heart. 

In Dorset-street, Mr. James White, 
printer. 

At his house in Barraek-street, Mr. 
John Davis, late Adjutant of Capt. La 
Touche? Yeomau 


ertions that are making, and the liberal 
reward for the discovery of the ‘vi 

we hope that these midnight robbers 
will be brought to puvishment, 


. 








1814.] Kinalea Farming Soviety. | 
A meeting 0 f the Belfast branch of the Phe  cahttinins ' ae 
of Antrim aariliary ‘i its i 

mm lation r caetteed yi ro tobi 
whatever is obscure Sieauetna and 
accordingly the s aud creda- 
ity of the ht d, in the first in- 
stanec, impu improbable paw 
) Sars Joey 3 » that Heteaie 

oura every attempt at ra 
investigation. We, ee gE pat 
any reference to the matter, till expe- 
rience or scieuce woold havé ascertained 
the ‘true state of sact. Several 
as have’ 
f the spring, 
the autheatle te ts of varions 
that it is likely to become a real pu 
benefit. We think it well worth 
attention of medical science, and we 
would feet truly to any corres 
ponicut in the neig thood of Tem- 
po, who coul@ furnish us with a chymi- 
cal analysis of the water, audgnch other 
particnlarsas wonld satisfy curiosity on 
the aniject. 
Marsiicts—At A’ Cathedral, 
Thomes Shawe, a in Pas 
"s service, to 
pare daugiiter of the Rev. Doctot 
lL. 


Carpendal 
John Auchinleck, Esq. of Strangford, to 
Miss Chambers of Belfast. 
Deatus.—On the 4th instant, at Shar- 
vogues, in the County of Antrim, in the 
96th year of her age, Mrs : 
Relict of the late Hugh 
Barrister. 


In Newry, Mrs. Harvey, wife of Tho- 
mas Harvey, cf thet town. 

On the 19th imst. at Anoagh, Mrs. 
Letitia Cheshire, wife of Major Che- 
shire of the Louth Militia. 

MUNSTER. . 
the i7thof O , the Kinalea farm- 
ing society neid their half gee ey 

w 

In the evening a respectable con i eee at 
uscetniled in the Rev. esp oy par J There were three premiums offered 
house, when a sermon was delivered by to working farmers holding their own 


Le plonghs. é 

tion taken up on behalfo ety, The first of these, a Scoteh plough, 
together with the subscription received I) vaine 41, was adjudged to Edward Car- 
the church, amounted to 213. 18s. Gd. rigan, of Forrenbryce. =” 
Tempe Spao —in.the vieinity of TeM- “Phe sevond,a set of plough Warness, 
po, im the county of lp h, a od —— St:to Daniel Neovan, of Spring- 

| spring bas been recen in. ‘ 
the repheed virtues of wih, ty ita ee harrow, vaine ¢l. to The- 9” 
extraordinary, notoriety, have for s0M¢ mas Philips, Ballytrard. 
time past Tualte ; our attention. ; ; 










oe 


A premium was offered 20. the best 
plonghman under 17 -ycars of age, the 
son or servantof a working farmer. 

This premium, a jacket and trowsers, 
value iL 10s. was adjudged to Jeremiah 
Riley; he had no competitor, but his 
skill and execution was such as folly en- 
tided him to the reward. 

Two premiums were offered to the 

loughmen of gentlemen. 

The first of these, a jacket and trow- 
sers, value 1. 108. was adjadged to the 

ploughwan of Thomas Hayes, of Cross- 
eam Esq. 

There were two competitors for the 
second premium in this class, but the 
ploaghing was not considered by the 
judges as deserving of reward, 

The ploughing of the suecessfal can- 
didates was of the first description, and 
notwithstanding the wetness of the day, 
the concourse of people was very great. 
lt was conducted ander the direction of 
the Key. Richard Mead, treasurer, and 
Henry H. O'Bryen, Esq. secretary, and 
attended by .a numbcr of the members. 
‘Lhe judges were Messrs. James Harrie, 
George Daunt, and Joho Lane, and their 
decision was such as to affurd universal 
satisfaction. 

As the mail-coach \as proceeding up 
a slight ascent, leading to a place cailed 
Rochwell, in the barony of Middle- 
third, aud within about three miles of 
Cashel, it was dircovered that the rand 
was bletked up, cars being plaved at 
each side, and a laree tree resting on 

Leth. Whe coach bad scarcely arrived 
at tiie spot, whentwo shots were fired, 
boil of which unhappily teck efiect, 
ove opon the coachiman, who received a 
ball in his breast, aod the other on a 
geuthc man, the assistant surgeon of the 
both regiment, who sat immediately be- 
hind him, and who was shotin the head. 

Notwithstanding the wounded state of 

the coachman, whose name is Lal.e 

Koeclifort, heyowith creat presence of 

rind, held his horses ip hand, and thongh 

the road was very narrow, dexterously 
tarned them roned, aud drove back.to 
tie last stage he had ieft, New lon. In 
the mean tane one of the gaards de- 
ecended from his seat, and ran te the 

lace where the shots proceeded from, 
yut th®muscreants could not be discern- 
ed, and ail that reniained for him was to 

fire in that direction, which he did.— 

Upon the arrival of the coach at Mew 

Ton, an express was sent off to Cashel 

for an escort, which having come, the 

coach proceeded ou its way. ‘The gen- 
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tleman and coachman were removed - 
Cashel, where they lay um a very dang 
rous state, - 

New Custom-house at Core——The foun- 
dation stone of this building was laid 
by Robert Aldridge, Esq. Collector of 
Customs, who was attended by several 
officers of the department. A brass 
plate, with a suitable engraving, was 
placed under the stone, and Mr. Har- 
grave, jun. in the abrence of his brother, 
the architect, presented a silver trowel 
to Mr. Aldridge aftera very neat ad- 
dress, When the cercmony was con- 
eluded, Mr. Aldridge gave some bank- 
notes, to be expended by the labourers 
in drinking the king’s health. 

A seizure of & novel kind was made a 
few days ago at the cnstom-house of 
Cork, on the landivg of a grand piane- 
forte, the property of the hon. Mr. M, 
The custom-house efficer was led.to in- 
vestigate the interior of the machine, 
when lo! instead of strings and. keys, 
and soforth, a goodly package of silk 
stockings, rich me silk shawls, 
scarfs, and all the gaudyorvament of fe- 
male dress, became a prize to the cap- 
tors. 

Culting a Child's Throal to sure its Life. 
—She above, although extracrdinary, is 
literally trne ; a fine boy, the son of Mr, 
Patrick O'Brien, ship chandler, of Li-’ 
merick, about the age of four years, 
playing with sume of the implements 
used in his father’s business, entangled 
himself upon a hook, which ad 
through his windpipe; he remained in 
this state suspended tor afew seconds— 
when extricated from it by his parent, 
the air which rushed trom his lungs inte 
the aperture made by the instrument, 
pervaded the entire of his frame, 
(aiter the manner in which butchers 
blow meat) particularly the head, so as 
to obliterate his features altogether,— 
Surgeon Williams being calied on, found 
hios i this state, and felt it necessary to 
make a free opening through the wind- 
pipe, in order to allow free respiration. 
lie performed this extraordinary opera- 
tion with his usnal success; the eape- 
dient completely succeeded, The in- 
fant breathed through the apertore, and 
tu the inexpressible joy of its parents, 
was shortly able to swallow some drink. 
The tametaction of the body and head 
was then relieved by making punctures 
for the air to obtain vent, and a gradual 
and a most perfect and complete revo- 
very has been the consequence. 
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Brarns—At Matcahir, near Lime- 
rick, the lady of the Rev. Joseph Cramp- 

on, of a daughter. 

At Glw-house, co. of Limerick, the 
lady of the Knight of Glin, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Marriaces.—In Glanmire church, 
Cork, James Swayne, Esq. of -Lota- 
park, iv the co. of Cork, to Bliza, eld- 
est daughter of Colonel Bane, of Fort- 
William, near Cork. ; 

AtClifton church, by the Rev. John 
Hensman, Edward Morrogh, Esq. of 
Cork, to Martha, youngest danghter of 
the late John Bernard, Esq. of Batlina- 
gar, in the co, of Kerry. 

At Christ chareh, Cork, Charles Y. 
Dodd, Esq. of Dunlian, co. Leitrim, to 
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Deatus.—At Killeen glehe, Wm. 
Irvine, son of the Rev. Wm. Irvine, In 
the 17th year of his age, a’ gentile- 
man parsning bis studies in the Univer- 
sity of Dabtin. 

un Waterford, Mrs. Fayle, wifevof 
Samuel Watson Fayle,sq. of 8 trange- 
mill, co. Kitkenny. ’ 
CONNAUGHT. 

Marriace.—At Westport, David 
Routledge Courtney, Esq. barrister at 
law, to Eleanor Maria, second daughter 
of the late Joseph Lambert, of Brook- 
hill,im the co. of Mayo, Msq. 

Deatus--At Nutgrove | , Near 
Athlone, Mary Fleming, wife of David 
Fieming, Esq. 


At his seat at Garadice, co. of Lei- 
trim, Wm. Parsens Perey, of a linger. 
ing illness. ; i 
weer ate ee 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


In support of the Prince Regent’s speech at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session of parliament, relative to the flourishing state of trade, and increas- 
ing prosperity of the nation, ministers tell us of the inumense extent of our 
foreign exports, exceeding considerably our imports. ‘Those who Jook no farther 
than the source’ this information is derived trom, (the custom-house books) are 
with reason astonished at our prodigious excess of exports, (not considering our 
foreign expenditure,) and rejoice at contemplating what they consider as certaiu 
symptoms of encreasing ity. It certainly isa symptom, and a very ui- 
vocal one of the wealth of the country, bat regarded as the means of eve é 
that wealth nothing ean be more fallacious. 

The operation of the greatest part of our present (boasted profitable) foreign 
dom, is borrowed 


Jane, daughter of John Baidwin, Esq. 
ef Cork. 


trade is practically thes ;~a portion of the capital of the ki 
by the government to defray the expenses of the nation, and taxes imposed for 


the payment :' hot having any specie, that part of the money destined for 
foreign expenditure, mast be sent out in bills of exchange, or bills drawn on 
government by their agents abroad, and discounted in the countries which are 
the theatre of expense ; these bills furnish the foreign discounters with the means 
and with the temptation (as they are discounted at a very unfavourable rate of 
exchange) to become the purchasers of British produce; bat in such a case, 
lays Great Britain ander the absolute'necessity of increasing her cxports to-the 
amount of these bills,' 

It is obvious that the capital of the British exports is not replaced by the 
capital of the foreign consumer, but by the capital of the British pation ; and the 
only retarn ihe nation receives, is the service of her sailors and soldiers, and the* 
service of the foreign Princes whem she subsidized. Whethr the capital thus 
sent out of the kingdom, is usefally employed in a political point of view, this is 
not the place te remark, but considered in a commercial light it operates in no 
otherwise on the wealth of the Unite’ Kingdom, thanifiat the expense of the ma- 
tion, it had been purchased byjgovermment, and thrown into thesea, Consequent- 
iv, so long as our foreign expenditure continues so great, our foreign trade mast 
be aforced one, and whatever profit individaals may derive, it is ultimately 
ruinous to the vation, as it depresses the value of her manufactar®s, and makes her 
pay proportionably higher for. the produce of those countr:es with whom she trad«s 
that is necessary for! consumption. ; ‘ 

Any information that ‘has as yet transpired relative to the negociations at 
Ghent, has not been sufficient'to form au opinion withany degree of vonage 
to their tinal result from the documents sabmitted by res a > - 

ress, it was generally supposed that they were atan end; this opinion is less- 
tary strength by the subseqaent deciaration of our ministers in parliament ; 
‘That they are still going on. ‘This, joined to the less sanguine opinions that are new 
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entcrtained of the height to which the price o“¢ ton wool may be driven in the event « f 
contin: ed war, has suppressed the superlative demand. No further supplies are ex- 
pected from ia Island, intelligence having lately arrived from gee, by 
which it appears, that the intention of the Briti h government to interfere in the pre- 
: vention of the trade, has been evineed by the actual employment of an armed force to 
destroy all communication between the island and the Contiment—consumers are de- 
terred from purchasing past the supply of their imntediate necessities from the very lew 
price of cotton joods, as at this present time the sane weight of grey Callicoes not 
command a higher price above the raw material sufficient to pay the interest of the 
capital enyployed, not taking into consideration the expense of the labour in manufac- 
them. 

The average quantity of tobacco sold in Dablin, for consumption, is estimated 
at one hundrtd and ten hogsheads per month. ‘The present stock bow in the 
warchonses, does not exceed three hundred and forty bogsheads:: prices within 
this last month have gradually advanced in proportion as the. decreased, 
and are still expected to be higher, there beitg 110 immediate prospect of ‘any 
supply, as the stock on hands, in any of the out parts, is trivial ; aud prices it 
- Liverpool and Glasgow, exceed ours. Ashes are conmanding extravagaut pri- 
ces. In cask, 116s. bas been readily obtained, which is: higher than they could 

. he had at elkewhere—Quercitron bark is searce, and much looked for. 

A very animated demand has been experienced in sugars this month, and exten- 
sive sales have been made, at an improvement in prices, from 7s. to 1Us, per Cwrt. 
—Coffee in the early part of the month, was dull in demand, it has experienced 
a rise in Liverpool, which has tended to affect this market, and within these few 
days some sales have been effected at an advanced price. , 

‘Lite duty on glass, laid on last session, has been repealed ; the object of this 
meastire ts very laudable, defeating the project of @ Scotch company who im- 
ported im the. interim of the passing of the act, and the commencement of its 
operation, glass sufficient for the consumption of Lrelaud with the stock on 
hands for 12 months, thereby benefiting individaals at the expense of the public 
without any caim whatever to the revenne, ; 

‘Lhe rates of duty on Timber acted on by aid of the treasury, have passed into 
a law. 

A inést respectable honse in the distilling trade has suspended its payments 

. within these few days : we have not heard of any other failure in conseqnence of 

this, which in general is expected after ene of so great an extent. 

- There is a general complaint of bad trade from that numerous class of traders, 
the retail shopkeepers in almost every town of the kingdom (and namberiess 
failures among them are daily taking place) It is a fact no-less singular than true, 
that 18 shopkeepers in one street in Dublip, stopped payment in the shert space 
of S months. From this, some idea may be formed of the gencral state of the 
notion, and a pretty correct One toe, as it is to consumers only they sell, 

This some time past, the columns of our newspapers are filed with the affidavits 
of the brewers of this city, denying te charge brought against them by Mr. Gif- 
fard, of untawfully asing deleterious drogs in their brewing of porter, in place of 
mattand hops; but we fear the constitutions of the pri consumers, the las 
bouring Class, will suffer wore from the pernicions eficets of dram drinkiug, than 
they will from porter, owing to the practice of those im the spirit trade, to ase 
their own phrase * of fareing whiskey,” which is dowe. by first reducing the spi- 
rits with water, and then adding a mixiure composed ‘of opium, almond oil, aqua- 
fortix, or vitriol and nmvriatic acid, &c. &e, to encrease the strength. .We do not 


mean to ioxinvate that this is a general practice, as it is principally coufined to 
. porter housrsand dram shops, 

































































































































































a LINEN TRADE. 

The following is a copy of a report made by the committee of the connty Ar- 
magh linen meretants, toa meeting of the trade, held pursuant to notice, at the 
“eBourt-house of Armagh, an ‘Tuesday the 19th of Nov. 

Yors committee have duly considered the which would be likely 
FE to vesalt from a removal of the transit duties (of fitheem per cent. pavable on fo- 
mae | cies linens passing through Great Brstain)—they havecorresponded with their 
4 Tespective connexiers in London and Dublin on this smportant subject, @ud 


a 
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after examining the same in all’ its hea your commitites are fully and | 
clearly of opinion, that the femo@val ef these duties would, w eflect, prove guinoug 
to the linen wagetecture of 42 , : - 

Your committee are exceedingly astonished, that a ee 1g, does 
not seem much to arrest the attention of the landed interest of comntry.—— 
There is surely no class Of then more imerrsted, which it-wonkl require very. 
tie argument to prove ; but if Jandiosds aad those in power rewai 
permit the measure to be carried, it may well be anticipated, that ¥ is po 
far distant, when every man, giv ihe peer to the gant, will have cause to 
regret it. Your committce wish to be concise, or they would give ocular demon- 
stration of what they assert, , 

Your eommittee are sensible, that rather more, instead of less protection, is 
wanting from the legisiotnre, to secure the fiien trade of this country from foreign 
competition: and with the fostering care of government, the since trade of 
this country would flourish, as without the same it would dechine and sigk ip 
ruin. - 7% eo 
Your committee wish to state, for the information of this meeting, that in Joly, 
1809, the act for a duty of 33 1-4th per cent. on foreign linens passi 
through Great Britain expired, asd was not renewed; in consequence of 
every man then engaged in the linen basiness must remember the extreme depren- 
sion and heavy tosses which ensued. The legislature at length becoming sensible 
of the baneful effects which the expiration of this act produced, did in Apri 
1810, lay on the present protecting duty of 14 per cent. which — very salu- 
tary, though the origina ot of 33 1-4th would have been still moreso, The 
unhappy consequences arising from the short term of no protecting dutysare, te 
this day, severely felt. Et cannot, therefore, appear extraordinary, that the fe- 
moval now contemplated by the-board of trade, gives such waiversal alarm, fom 
the clear evidence, which sadexpericnee has she wn would be the effect. 

Your committee, as.one step to be taken on in part of this meeting, are deter- 
mined to memeriai the linen » a draft of memorial for that honourable 
board, will now be read-to this meeting.» 

[Here Mr. Wm. Jelly, as secretary, proceeded to read the memorial. Itappeared 


to be a strong appeal to the wisdom and influence of that bopourable board, os 
the legal guardian of the tinen trade, praying further protection to the Irish linen 
trade, and the board's oppositicn to a removal of the transit dyties in question.] 
Your committee do not deem it netessary to prefer memorials ta the Lord 
Lieutenant and board of trade, as had been suggested at last meeting. 
The British and Irish governments, your committee suppose, are tally sensible. 


that the linen manofactare is the only one which Ireland inherits, that any 
measure calculated to ee this single manufacture, must eventualy -preve 
highly injurious to the we of this cogntry in general, and ularly sat 
tits crisis, when the system of agriculture appears quite paralyzed, being the ef- 
fect of the happy conclusion of the war in Europe. 

Your comnitide conclude their present report, with hopes that government, (in 
which mary of the lords of the board of trade may be included, who, of theni- 
selves, are competent to negative the matter in question,) in the fpiness of their 
glory, will not, on due representation being made to them, permit the Staple Ma- 
nufacture of that land to keiajared, which has given birth to the first of states- 
men and to the best of soliers. , * 

The report being concluded, Mr. James Barklic addressed the meeting, and 
proposed the feljewiag resolutions, whieh were uuani ced ts" : 

Resolved—That one presevt commutice be conti und that in cease the 
board of trade shail recommend a removal of the transit duties, we 
ta yoo, ona iment, einai ip conjungtian with tle reat of the trade in » to 
prevent the adoption of so peryicions & Measure, 

Kesolved-— That our committee be requesied to obtain every further possible 
information on the sabject, and that the representatives of this county ip parlige 
ment, be solicited to ovtain and a Beg ion the b samy i 

Resoived—That it appears from ermatigqn, t val of the 
present proteeting datues of 15 percent, would merely serve the telfioh views of 
a few opulent import export merchapts in England and Scotland, whiist on 
the other hand, it would even burt the landed interest of this country, by annibi- 
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that most valnabie article of food, so as to make some . 
y in the wheat and oat crops; the newly sown wheat is in places 
above ground, its appearance indicates a strong and co product... cy 
‘The new modification of the duty on timber, now in. throngh 
house of c will enable the country genticmen. and. ae 
thelr properties by tis 
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» TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_— 


The cotamunication from “ A Constant Reader” is received, and will 
be ce re Serene een eee ee en : : ead 


et from onr Coleraine correnpesident Se cémne ty’ tunes” 
Review, we have to inform him, that it is referred to the 
t t. His other favours will be thankfully reo 


adapted to the Irish ‘of the Her 
on ee ee ee ee eee eee 
. R. B. T. and the poem by A. L. are ander consideration, — . ; . ee 








